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Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Why Gas Masks? 


IGHT million gas masks are said to be 
available now in England in the pro- 
gram to provide a mask for every civilian. 
At the same time the opposition to this kind 
of ‘‘protection” is steadily increasing. 
The objectors declare that there isxno 
safety in the masks and that the entire 
plan is a maneuver to silence the opposi- 
tion. / 
What a military man thinks of gas 
masks is strikingly revealed in Major- 
General J. F. C. Fuller’s recent book, 
“Toward Armageddon.” Says this well- 
known British soldier: 

“T consider that gas masks will prove a 
godsend. Not that the enemy is more 
likely to use gas bombs than high explo- 
sive and incendiary, but they will give 
terror-stricken people something to do. 
In any case, once they are adjusted, they 
will prevent those wearing them shrieking 
and moving freely, and if they half-suf- 
focate their wearers, anyhow panic will be 
half-suffocated in its turn.” 

This gets fairly close to the statement 
of General F. P. Crozier, a leader of the 
Peace Pledge Union, that ‘‘air raid ‘pre- 
cautions’ are part of a propagandist, mes- 
meric effort to make you die quietly.” 
Interestingly enough, the heads of the 
fighting forces do not plan to remain at 
Whitehall in the event of war, but will go 
to some “secret mansion in the country.” 

Meanwhile the official plan for recruit- 
ing members of the Post Office staffs for 
anti-air raid training has met with the 
opposition of the Union of Post Office 
Workers. A circular inviting volunteers 
for training met with very poor response. 
Thereupon the tactics were changed and 
the members of the staff were ordered to 
notify their superior officers if they do not 
wish to undertake training. This form of 
semi-compulsion has been widely criticized 
and many refusals have been registered. 


No Profits—No Orders 


Ransomes and Rapier, Ltd., huge 
British engineering firm, recently received 
a lesson in the ethics of munitions manu- 
facture. The Government approached 
them on the question of making shells, 
and the directors, who do not like the 
munitions business, agreed to do so, pro- 
vided the Government supplied the 
necessary machinery. This is a common 
procedure, and the company might have 
gone ahead and made profits ranging from 
20 to 1,200 percent. 

But R. R. Stokes, the managing director, 
who describes himself as a “practical 
pacifist,’ added another stipulation. He 
would make shells—without profit. There 
was no trick behind this offer; it was prac- 
tical proof that ‘‘the making of shells was 
anathema” to this company and _ its 
workers. The offer was refused, and the 
Government decided that it could get 


along without shells made by Ransomes 
and Rapier. “If there were no profits to 
be made,” said the manager, “it would 
alter the minds of a great number of in- 
dustrialists and bankers toward these (war) 
preparations.”” The Government appar- 
ently agreed with this analysis. 


Arms for Franco 


German anti-fascist workers in Ham- 
burg have organized an illegal “Arms 
Control Commission”’ to check up on the 
delivery of war materials from Germany 
to the Spanish Rebels. They have dis- 
covered that a special wharf is used for 
these shipments, which they refer to as 
“Franco’s Wharf.”’ 

The ships that carry these arms are 
German, but they fly the flags of countries 
which have not adhered to the Non-Inter- 
vention Agreement, such as Panama and 
Peru. They disembark at Vigo, two days 
by train from the Basque front. 

Sometimes these ships find it convenient 
to change their names. The ‘‘Amalien- 
burg,’ for instance, has become the 
“Acme,” and carries the Panama flag. 
Frequently, too, foreign ships load inno- 
cent-looking cargoes which turn out to be 
war materials. This, in turn, has led to 
strikes among the crews, who refuse to 
carry arms. 

The German dockers are spreading the 
information they discover, and much of 
it appears in the European press. They 
claim that several warehouses in Hamburg 
have become ammunition dumps and arms 
storehouses for Franco. The traffic is 
large and deliveries continue. 


No Offense! 


Among the Spanish fascists the use of 
such regional languages as Catalan and 
Basque is forbidden. One of Franco’s 
officers recently arrested two Catalan 
soldiers ‘for not speaking a Christian 
language,’’ but when the case came to 
trial, the arresting officer was punished 
“for employing an expression which might 
give offense to our allies, the Moors and 
the Aryans.” 


* * 


FROM EXAMINATION PAPERS 


Cannibal is two brothers who killed 
each other in the Bible. 

A monastery is a place for monsters. 

A kaiser is a stream of hot water jump- 
ing up and disturbing the earth. 

Alexander the Great was born in Athens 
during the absence of his parents. 

Edward III would have been king of 
France if his mother had been a man. 

A mosquito is the child of black and 
white parents. 

An anachronism is a thing a man puts 
in w iting in the past before it has taken 
place in the future. 

Ambiguity means telling the truth when 
you don’t mean to.—Churchman. 
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Why I Don’t Go to Church 


HE newspapers of the United States published 
generous extracts from an article in the August 
number of the American Magazine, on “Why 

I Don’t Go to Church,” by William Corbin. The 
magazine itself offers three prizes, $50.00, $25.00, and 
$10.00, for the best letters in reply. The subject is 
one about which we have convictions. Hence our 
reply, which modesty forbids our entering in the contest. 
But first, what does the man say? He says that 
he was raised in a Protestant Sunday school, was 
brought up to go to church regularly, but that all at 
once he found that he had stopped. He testifies that 
he has a deep religious feeling, that prayer springs 
from him quite spontaneously, that he believes in 
God, a divine plan, a divine justice, and that he 
realizes that he can fulfill his life only in relation to 
others by following the Golden Rule, and being honest. 
fair, forgiving, and a worker. After this testimony he 
proceeds to tell how he spent some time in asking all 
of his friends and acquaintances why they did not go 
to church. He visited theological schools also and 
laid the problem before students, and then wrote his 
article on the basis of these replies. Also when he be- 
came interested in the investigation, he proceeded to 
attend all kinds of services in all parts of the country, 
as he is a man whose work involves extensive travel. 
His article is rather sarcastic about the sermons 
that he heard preached by different men, obviously 
drawn from the same source books, and about the 
soporific sermons in fashionable New York churches, 
on the necessity of having internal steam power. 
He declares that the church “has nothing vital, 
gripping or enlightening”’ to say today. He has listened 
in vain for one sermon “that would open up a new 
vista of understanding and feeling.’”’ (Obviously he 
has not been around when the Editor has mounted 
the pulpit.) Once in a while a motion picture sweeps 
him off his feet, but not a sermon. He meets people 
whose knowledge, idealism and actions are tonic, but 
they are not in the church. Of course there are 
brilliant men, like Fosdick, Gilkey, and Burris Jen- 
kins, ‘‘who stride forward intellectually and carry 
the church along with them,” but they are exceptions. 

Here are some of the reasons presented to him 

by men and women for not going to church: 


I work late on Saturday night, and Sunday morn- 
ing is my only chance to catch up on my sleep. 
®q I think I can worship better by going to the coun- 
tryside among the trees and flowers. 

Church buildings are so gloomy and bring back de- 
pressing memories of childhood. 

Church music is so funereal and saddening. I pre- 
fer to listen to sprightly music over the radio. 


Ministers are always after your money, and rich 
men dominate them. 

Iam a political radical, trying to eradicate unsocial 
behavior by building a new society more adaptable to 
the requirements of human beings. 

I (and this is infrequent) am an agnostic. 

I have small children, and I can’t take them with 
me to church or leave them behind. 

Church pews are so uncomfortable. 

And soon.... 


The author has doubts as to whether the reasons 
given are the real reasons. He thinks that people do 
not go to church because they do not want to go, 
and that they do not want to go because they get 
nothing out of it. He asserts that people feel that 
they have grown and that the church has not grown. 

The author discusses a subject that we have dis- 
cussed frequently in these columns, but with quite a 
different tone. He notes the evolution of society by 
virtue of which specialized agencies have been raised 
up to do the work that the church once did, and tacitly 
assumes that the church has been stripped of its 
functions because of its incompetency. It is a shallow 
generalization. 

It is quite true that there was a time when the 
church was the only charity organization, the world’s 
healing agency with its own hospitals, the main exor- 
cist of devils, the custodian of education, art and 
music, ete. Now we have Associated Charities and 
Community Chests to look after the poor, a great 
system of public and private hospitals for the sick, 
psychiatrists and other physicians to exorcise devils, 
and state universities and schools for education. 

It happens, however, to be true that church 
people have been the main factors in developing pub- 
lic agencies to perform the services once performed 
by the church. In the field of social service the classic 
rule of the church has been, ‘Do anything in the 
community that needs to be done until public senti- 
ment raises up other agencies. Then never duplicate 
or compete.” 

There are plenty of gaps in the social machinery 
of every community. There are vast slum areas in 
the open country and in the crowded city. There 
has always been work enough to do, but few church- 
men of the United States fail to see that the way that 
we are going in social service is the right way, few long 
for the old days when the poor went begging alms at 
the monastery gate. 

The church is in a bad way if the author’s account 
of visits to Union, Yale and other seminaries is ac- 
curate. Union had nothing but big words to offer 
Yale had nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified’ 
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But the account obviously was colored for the story. 

Had the author visited Tufts or St. Lawrence 
and described accurately what took place, we assume 
that it would have been something like this: 

He would have been told that church attendance 
is decreasing and that everybody knows it; that re- 
ligion is broader and deeper than church member- 
ship, and that there is much religion as well as much 
irreligion outside the church, and that broad church- 
men rejoice in religion everywhere; that the stripping 
from the church of many functions means progress, 
and that the church is just as much interested in 
charity, healing and education outside the church as 
inside, and is co-operating and supplementing the 
work done; that the specific specialized work of the 
church is to make men see that life is worth living, the 
plan of the universe a good plan, the evil in society a 
responsibility for socially-minded folks, and that there 
is a good God who rules; that this work has been car- 
ried forward in past ages without preaching and may 
be carried forward without preaching again, if preach- 
ing ceases to be a good tool; that an eleven a. m. Sun- 
day service is not a necessity, and that churches, which 
are institutions that change slowly, after all are con- 
templating, without fear, the necessity of using new 
methods and perhaps a new type of religious worker. 
He might have been told, and probably would have 
been told, that all this new machinery in society to do 
“church work” calls for a body of honest, intelligent, 
sympathetic, broad-minded, courageous citizens to 
keep the machinery from becoming institutionalized, 
and that the business of the church is to help create 
them. Our investigator would have been shown some 
of the plans in religious education, and some of the 
organizations for social justice, and some of the prod- 
ucts of the new mysticism. 

If John Doe and Richard Roe and their wives 
and children do not go to church, it is possible that 
their action is due to defects in the church, and then 
it is possible that the action may be due to defects in 
them. 

One possible defect in them is a failure to see that 
churches never will be made to fit the new day if the 
modern-minded pull out and leave them to the care 
of the blood-theology folk. 

In the church as a whole there is much more of 
truth, beauty, goodness, social passion and faith than 
this article admits. But that is not the thing to dwell 
on. The wise man will profit by all criticism, super- 
ficial and thoroughgoing, and will push on to perfect 
the machine that, rather arrogantly we confess, calls 
itself the body of Christ. 


* * 


JAPAN STRIKES 


APAN strikes again at China. When Koki 
Hirota became foreign minister, the army got 
ready. At the first opportunity, pressure began 

on China. The moment that the dispatches revealed 
internal weakness in Russia the danger was intensified. 
If it were not for Germany waiting to launch her 
armies eastward, Russia unquestionably would rush 
to the defense of China. Perhaps she will anyway, 
and then a general conflagration will be in sight. 
Practically everybody in this country, except the 


would-be fascists, sympathizes with China. Our own 
sympathy for her is deep. 

And yet, illogical as it may seem to many, we 
still believe that we ought to double support of our 
Japan Mission. Our missionaries never open their 
heads on the subject of Japan’s foreign policy. For 
all we know they may see some things in the situation 
hidden from us. But they stand for the ideals of 
Christianity, and those ideals if realized would end 


aggressive war. 
* * 


HICKS TO THE FRONT 


E are developing a noble army of critics. 
Occasionally they become almost lyric in 
their earnestness and pungency. For example, 

take J. D. Hicks, secretary of the Methodist church 
in Toocle, Oklahoma. He has written a first-prize 
letter. Here it is: 

Editor the Christian Century: 

Sir: You are traitors to the republic; you couldn’t 

be any more disloyal if you enjoyed an outright subsidy 

from Stalin. If your “editorial guild” ever strikes and 

closes down your plant, or burns it down and shoots 

the editor, please notify me by wire, as I will want to 

renew my subscription immediately. 


We hope that nothing will happen to Doctor 
Mrorison, editor of The Christian Century, and we 
keenly hope that nothing will happen to Hicks. In 
days of strain, he relieves the tension. 

* * 


HENRY NEHEMIAH DODGE 


ROBABLY we have had no more convinced and 
determined Universalist layman than Henry 
Nehemiah Dodge, who has just died in his 

New Jersey home at the age of ninety-four. 

As a Universalist he had two great desires. One 
was to make all men realize that God is not the kind 
of God who will damn eternally any of His creatures, 
and the other was to make the Universalist Church 
a large and powerful institution for the service of 
the faith. He succeeded in one thing and failed in the 
other. By his work in literature he helped spread 
the idea that the Father will not cast off any of His 
children eternally, and that Christ had revealed God 
as the Father who not only would wait, but would 
run to meet the prodigal. 

It was a great disappointment to him that the 
Universalist Church did not grow as universalists in 
conviction were multiplied. Just why it did not grow, 
neither he nor anyone else could say. It was one of 
the cases, of which there are others in society, where 
the triumph of a principle meant the weakening of an 
agency. 

The brighter prospects of the Universalist Church 
in the last years of his life were a joy to him. 

All of his life he was a student of the gospels, 
and his “Christus Victor” was the result. All of his 
life also he was captivated, as well he might be, by 
one of the most beautiful stories in religious history— 
the flight of John Murray from England in 1770 and 
his landing in New Jersey. “John Murray’s Land- 
fall,’”’ the poem in which he told this story, is a Uni- 
versalist classic. 

We are sorry to lose this fine old man, but we are 
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grateful for what he has done, and we are glad that 
at last he has been given his release from the weakness 
and incapacitation of extreme old age. 

* * 


WORSE THAN THE NORTH POLE 


T is rather cruel of The New York Times writer in 
“Topics of the Times’ to call attention to the 
fact that the only terrifying experience that the 

Russian fliers had in their record-breaking flight was 
in the state of California. And the experience was 
due to the weather. 

These Russians went bravely up over the northern 
wilderness of their own country, conquered the icy 
whirlwinds of the North Pole, came on down the 
Canadian wilderness, and struck nothing to daunt 
them until they had to face the weather of California. 

The writer in the Times deals gently with Cali- 
fornia, and we trust that our California readers will 
understand our own pure and lofty motives in giving 
publicity to the matter. 

Here in part is what the Times says under the 
heading, “That Climate Again.” 


Southern California’s wonderful climate played 
true to form in the case of the Russian polar fliers. ‘‘We 
had an extremely good trip,” said Pilot Gromoff, “‘and 
ran into our worst weather over San Diego.’ That is 
the way the California climate always behaves with 
strangers; exactly like small boys when there is company 
for dinner. Mother always wonders what has gotten 
into the children, and the California authorities always 
deplore the unseasonable weather. 

The thing is made worse, naturally, by ideal weather 
everywhere else outside the normally sunkist land. 
People have a perfectly wonderful time flying over 
Russian tundras and the North Pole and bleak Canadian 
deltas and snow-capped mountain ranges. They get 
their first taste of trouble in the vicinity of Hollywood. 


We write mainly that we may express deep ad- 
miration for the Russians. Their feat reflects credit 
upon their country. It suggests fascinating possi- 
bilities for the future. And we also write to tender 
heartfelt sympathy to our beloved Californians. It 
is a hard experience to have anything happen to their 
climate and then to have the world looking on when 
it does happen. We hope that the next Russian plane 
will head this way. We are accustomed to guiding 
people through the fog. 


* * 


THE UNITARIAN INSTITUTE OF CHURCH- 
MANSHIP 


CHURCH is a group of men and women banded 
together to fulfill the will of God for justice.” 
So spoke the Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp at the 
second Unitarian Laymen’s League Institute of 
Churchmanship, held at Star Island July 24 to 31. 
Speaking to the subject, ‘Educational Opportunities 
of the Church,’ Mr. Sharp covered more territory 
and touched more aspects of religious life than any 
speaker ought to be forced to deal with in a single 
hour. Throughout the entire address, however, he 
‘made a clear distinction between ‘‘the ways and 
means” of churchmanship and the end object of 
churches, “to fulfill the will of God for justice’ on 
_ the earth. 


This spirit was typical of the Unitarian laymen’s 
institute. For at a later session we heard Dr. Sidney 
B. Snow lecture on ““The Organization of the Church.” 
Even though he was of necessity dealing with the 
machinery of churches and churechmanship, Dr. Snow 
kept the message and mission of the church in the 
foreground of his hearers’ thoughts. The liberal 
church, said Dr. Snow, “must serve its community,” 
not merely its denomination. 

Our Unitarian brethren this year were dealing 
with ‘Vital Elements in Church Building,’ and 
during the brief portion of the institute program which 
we were privileged to share on a flying visit to Star 
Island, they demonstrated the fact that church groups 
can confer on the machinery of their organization 
without losing sight of its ultimate object. We, 
therefore, heartily congratulate the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League on their Second Institute of Church- 
manship. An institute that can draw laymen to- 
gether for the consideration of everything from Dr. 
Von Ogden Vogt’s lecture on ‘Public Worship” to 
David Rhys Williams’ presentation of ‘Implementing 
the Church to Deal with Problems of Inter-Human 
Relations,’ and do it with the fine spirit we felt at 
Star Island, is a mighty right arm for building vital 
churches. 

Quite frankly, we are convinced that our Uni- 
versalist laymen could learn much from their Uni- 
tarian brethren in matters of churchmanship. We 
wish some of our laymen would visit the Star Island 
Laymen’s League Institute next year. Why not a 
Universalist Laymen’s League modeled on the lines 
of the Unitarian League? 

The Unitarian laymen have no patent on either 
their technique or their spirit. Indeed, they would be 
happy to see both more widespread in all churches. 
We suggest a bit of unblushing borrowing from the 
Laymen’s League. 

Be APES 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Those figures recently published showing that 
the Unitarians gained 38,026 in membership last 
year turn out to be a mistake. The Christian Herald 
counted associate members for this year, when pre- 
viously it had counted only active members. But 
the Catholics count everybody. Why shouldn’t 
Protestants? 


Dr. Gilroy, editor of Advance, writes interesting 
notes of travel for his paper as he crosses the conti- 
nent by automobile. Though the trip is called a 
vacation, it is in fact a trip of hard work and many 
contacts for his paper. 


A Kagawa in Japan was sued by his wife for 
divorce, and immediately some of our newspapers ran 
great headlines announcing that Dr. Toyohiko Kag- 
awa had been sued—which was utterly false. 


When our neighbor irritates us because he does 
not discharge some church or civic duty, it frequently 
is illuminating to discover some of the things that the 
man is actually doing or facing. 
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The Blessing with Which God Cursed the World 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


OBODY ever accused the Reader’s Digest of 
being a radical journal. That amiable little 
answer to a hurried man’s prayer usually 

steers clear of subversive points of view. But since 
the issue of last May I am not sure that it isn’t, after 
all, a part of Mrs. Dilling’s Red Network. For in that 
number one of its editors, Henry Morton Robinson, 
appears with an article innocently entitled ““Monday’s 
a Holiday!” in which he is guilty either of sponsoring a 
revolution or else of trying to seduce the country 
into thinking that a revolution has already occurred. 

It is not so much what Mr. Robinson advocates 
as the manner in which he advocates it. He proposes— 
and he is supported by such well-known insurrection- 
ists as Bruce Barton, Mrs. Ogden Reid, Lowell Thomas 
and Harry Emerson Fosdick—he proposes that we 
violently seize our calendar by the horns and set all 
our holidays on a Monday. Though Christmas, 
Washington’s Birthday and the Fourth of July may 
fall on a Wednesday, we are urged to be arbitrary and 
observe them on the following Monday. 

The reason behind this left-wing suggestion is 
that we should get more benefit out of our holidays, 
since everyone would then have at least a two-day 
respite, while those who have Saturdays off would 
find themselves with three full days of freedom in 
which to paint the house, take a trip, read, hike, go 
fishing, or just loaf. Yes, Mr. Robinson is unequivocal 
in his position that holidays are a benefit. They are, 
he affirms, ‘‘bright cases punctuating with a full stop 
the tedious march of ordinary days.’’ He makes bold 
to ask if they don’t offer “the most substantial form 
of riches that human beings can acquire.’”’ Look at 
“the singularly blessed Labor Day week-end,”’ he says. 
“On this holiday we can spend at least two evenings 
in the comfortable certainty that we won’t have to 
get up early the next morning, and have at least two 
mornings when we wake up luxuriously with a full 
free day ahead.’’ And he predicts that people will 
take like skates to ice to his proposal, which promises 
to free them for two or three days at a stretch from 
“the routine and nervous tensions of modern life;’’ 
that they will come to regard it as ‘‘a step nearer the 
yet more bountiful life that inflames the imaginations 
of Americans.” 

Personally, I am in sympathy with this view- 
point. I am ready at any time to join a society for 
the promotion of bigger and better holidays. What 
this country needs, I believe, is some saints whose 
anniversaries would be too sacred for selling socks and 
groceries, for cutting hair, punching time-clocks, 
publishing newspapers and delivering the mail. I 
have never felt reverent toward that dogma about a 
man “‘finding himself in his job’”—at least such jobs 
seem to be relatively scarce in this dispensation. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Robinson’s proposition takes me 
by surprise, and has caused me to do a good deal of 
hard thinking. It makes me wonder if it isn’t time to 
pronounce another end for another era. 

Something serious has happened to our puritan- 
pioneer culture, that someone should suddenly arise, 


not to attack it, but blithely to tell us that it is dead. 
It is as if a messenger had come to a group of elderly 
slaves, announcing: “Boys, your chains have vanished; 
your masters have abdicated; henceforth you are to 
act like free men.”’ The simple news would be so in- 
comprehensible that the bearer would have to repeat 
it, and explain how and why, and then it would be some 
time before the hearers could really grasp the idea. 
Probably only their children would fully understand. 
To call labor an unpleasant routine and an obstacle 
to abundant living; to speak gleefully of having two 
or three evenings of ‘‘comfortable certainty that we 
won’t have to get up early the next morning,” and of 
two or three mornings when we can ‘‘wake up luxu- 
riously with a full freeday ahead;’ to glory in holidays 
because they permit people to follow their playful 
fancies or to indulge their suppressed inclinations 
toward vagrancy; and to insinuate, moreover, that 
in such things lie the true riches of life—such speech 
represents either a wild outburst of primitive honesty 
and a new declaration of independence, or else an 
unashamed deterioriation of moral fiber, the like of 
which we have not heard in this land since its founding. 

To be sure, there has been an occasional lone wolf 
to raise a similar cry, but up till now he has always 
been quite lonely. Several generations back, Henry 
Thoreau took to the woods, declaring that a man’s 
affairs should be such as his accounts could be kept 
on a thumb-nail, and he threw away a rug someone 
had given him because it was one more thing to dust. 
It was a brave gesture, but generally looked upon as 
very erratic. And though there has been considerable 
sales talk in recent decades about “labor-saving”’ de- 
vices, thus far these devices have never been used to 
save labor. We have used our machinery to go ahead 
and do more work, devouring the leisure possibilities 
of modern technology by increasing our standard of 
consumption. For example, women no longer hover 
long hours over a spinning-wheel; but they work just 
as hard or make their husbands work harder in order 
to buy a dozen factory-made dresses that will wear 
out or become out of style within a few months. As 
one of our modern business rhapsodists, Garet Garrett, 
once put it: “To be able to say in the evening, ‘I have 
consumed more today than yesterday,’—this now is a 
duty which the individual owes to society.” . Well, 
if we have got to open more tin cans, wear out more 
clothes, puncture more tires, junk more stoves and 
refrigerators and radios, use more mouth-wash, keep 
constantly increasing our consumption, in order that 
our industries may increase their production, we have 
to keep on working just as hard as if we had no labor- 
saving machinery. 

The fact is that, whatever we may have privately 
thought about it or said to ourselves in moments of 
rebellion, ever since the first pilgrim landed on our 
shore and the first pioneer walked westward with his 
axe, we have exalted the early bird, the ant and the 
bee; praised assiduous slaving-away at a task, the life 
of accumulation and thrift; castigated leisure, and 
looked askance at holidays. This is demonstrated by 
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our failure to develop a leisure class (unless one 
wishes to so designate the youth of our more pros- 
perous families, who are expected to loaf until their 
middle twenties), and by the common attitude toward 
retirement from business. Something is thought to 
be wrong, weak or queer about a man who takes his 
nose away from the grindstone while he still has energy 
enough to make more money. The concept of leisure 
and of its enjoyment is not only foreign to our tradi- 
tions, but also has been definitely shunned as an un- 
holy notion. When, in the 1840’s, there was agitation 
for shortening the twelve and fourteen-hour day in the 
New England mills, the argument of the owners was 
that ‘“‘the morals of the operatives will necessarily 
suffer if longer absent from the wholesome discipline 
of factory life.’ Was that back in 1840? Well, I 
have heard plenty of up-to-date ladies, who spend 
their afternoons playing bridge and their evenings at 
the movies, express horror at the idea of giving the 
proletariat a forty-hour week for precisely the same 
reason. And I have to admit that the proletariat 
won’t, at first, know how to use their new leisure— 
any better than prosperous middle-class dames now 
know how to use it. 

Hard work is, of course, a necessity in an economy 
of scarcity, in which economy man has lived through- 
out nearly all of his history. It was an especial 
necessity on the new American continent, where our 
forefathers had to start from scratch. Furthermore, 
it was a particularly well-rewarded asset in an age of 
rapid commercial expansion such as we have enjoyed 
throughout most of the modern epoch, an age in 
which the more industrious quickly graduated into 
entrepreneurs. And since man tends to make virtues 
of his necessities and to sanctify his assets, Puritanism 
transformed hard work into a positive religious doc- 
trine. Thus toil came to be conceived not simply as an 
unpleasant requirement imposed upon man by nature, 
or as a punishment for the sin of Adam, but was 
idealized into a spiritual value in which the soul was 
supposed to find its true health. Toil became an 
ethical duty that must be continued even after it has 
ceased to be a material necessity. The Puritan moral- 
ists saw idleness as a much graver danger than coy- 
etousness. Said Richard Steele, a British divine of the 
seventeenth century: “The standing pool is prone to 
putrefaction; and it were better to beat down the body 
and to keep it in subjection by a laborious calling, 
than through luxury to become a castaway.” 

This is the philosophy behind that favorite old 
gospel hymn, “Work, for the night is coming.” ‘Work 
mid springing flowers. . . . Work through the sunny 
roon. ... Fill brightest hours with labor.” It was 
nothing less than a new asceticism that Puritanism 
established: one was urged to deny, train and strip 
himself for the running of the economic race—and 
he was expected to keep on running after the race had 
been won. 

Holidays, naturally, had a very low rating in this 
scheme of things. Lawrence Braddon, a seventeenth- 
century Englishman, applied the right doctrine to 
them as follows: “The superstition of their religion 
obligeth France to keep (at least) fifty Holy days 
more than we are obliged to keep; and every such day 
wherein no work is done is one hundred and twenty 


thousand pounds loss to the deluded people.’ Ben- 
jamin Franklin said approximately the same thing 
in this country a hundred years later when he 
uttered his famous and treasured dictum, “Time is 
money.” 

One cannot fail to become reflective, therefore, 
when a comparative upstart like Mr. Robinson comes 
along and tells us to put all this aside as so much self- 
deception; that work is actually the blessing with 
which God cursed the world; that we ought to admit 
it and have as long holidays as possible. This is 
certainly a novel turning of the tables. It makes one 
ask if this is as sound and sensible a viewpoint as one 
part of our nature would like to believe. Or is it a 
dangerously new departure, springing from moral 
flabbiness and threatening to engulf proved virtues? 

The future alone can answer these questions 
conclusively for those inclined to be apprehensive 
about the matter. But I think apprehensiveness can 
be cut down by reminding ourselves that Mr. Robin- 
son’s point of view is far older and more respectable 
than Puritanism. If there is to be any accusation of 
new departures, it must be applied to the gospel of 
incessant toil. The real innovators are the Lawrence 
Braddons, the Richard Steeles and the Benjamin 
Franklins. For only a few years, relatively speaking, 
we have had the doctrine that ‘Time is money.” 
Long before that, there was an understanding that 
time is also and primarily human life. 

It is significant that the Creation Story in the 
book of Genesis has no glorifying words for the struggle 
for the material means of subsistence. Quite the 
opposite. Toil is treated as a curse that requires ex- 
planation. In the beginning, when man enjoyed his 
full stature and was companionable with God, he 
roamed leisurely about in a utopian garden. The 
necessity to sweat for his bread and to fight against 
thorns and thistles for his livelihood was a curse laid 
on him when he had ceased to be all that his Creator 
had intended him to be. 

This becomes more significant when we find 
Jesus, several centuries later, relegating the acquisitive 
life to the background, and calling attention to the 
wild birds, which neither sow nor reap nor store any- 
thing in granaries, and to the lilies of the field, which 
neither toil nor spin, yet are robed in grandeur passing 
Solomon’s. “Do not be troubled, then,” he said, 
“about what you are to eat and drink in life, for pagans 
make all that their aim.” 

Ecclesiasticus is equally pointed in his comments 
on the subject: ““The wisdom of the scribe cometh by 
opportunity of leisure, and he that hath little business 
shall become wise. How shall he become wise that 
holdeth the plow, that glorieth in the shaft of the goad, 
that driveth oxen, and is occupied in their labors, and 
whose discourse is of the stock of bulls? He will set 
his heart upon turning his furrows; and his wakefulness 
is to give his heifers their fodder.”’ 

When the water-mill came into the Roman EKm- 
pire in the first century B. C., Antipater, a poet of 
Thessalonica, chanted about the benefits of the new 
machine in these humane terms: ‘‘Cease from grind- 
ing, ye women who toil at the mill; sleep late, even 
if the crowing cocks announce the dawn. For Demeter 
has ordered the Nymphs to perform the work of your 
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hands, and they, leaping down on the top of the 
wheel, turn its axle which, with its revolving spokes, 
turns the heavy concave Nisyrian mill-stones. We 
taste again the joys of the primitive life, learning to 
feast on the products of Demeter without labor.” 
This, no doubt, would make Ben Franklin turn over 
in his grave, if he should hear it; but my guess is 
that, long after ‘““Poor Richard’s Almanac” has been 
forgotten and its adages classified among the curious 
formulas of alchemists, such lyric cries will be heard 
upon the earth; for they issue out of something in the 
human spirit that will not be quieted until Eden is 
restored. 

Such cries are not, as our Puritan fathers would 
have said, depraved expressions of man’s animality. 
They are an instinctive declaration that life means 
more than food and clothes, that man is not a mere 
producer-consumer of economic commodities, and 
that he cannot achieve his true nature when he has to 
live like a dray horse. Quite as the Puritans said, 
this question of toil versus freedom from toil touches a 
moral issue; but, to my mind, the larger evidence 
places morality on the opposite side of the fence from 
which they figured it. The life of grubbing and gather- 
ing and worldly care is at best a sad makeshift; the 
saints and the sages have condemned it outright as an 
obstacle to the good life. 

Until very recently this obstacle has been an in- 
surmountable one for the vast majority of people. 
The Garden of Eden picture stood for a longing rather 
than a possibility. The best Plato could do, when he 
worked out his diagram of the ideal society, was to 
guarantee leisure to a small spiritual aristocracy that 
would be supported by the grueling labor of the masses. 
This was necessary, for until the present stage of 


technological development it has required the longest 
and hardest sort of digging by at least ninety-five per- 
cent of the people to produce enough for existence. 
This requirement, however, has ceased to be; and 
prominent within the tangled complex of contemporary 
problems is that of distributing the work in such a 
way that ten or fifteen millions will not stand totally 
unemployed. Our participation in the World War 
incidentally proved that, by a more rational organiza- 
tion of the forces of production, it is possible to keep 
modern populations in considerable comfort on a 
fraction of our labor capacity. During that episode 
millions of men were suddenly withdrawn from pro- 
ductive occupations, yet production actually rose. 
Few people seem to have grasped the meaning of this 
familiar fact. Not only is freedom from the fetters 
of grinding toil a genuine possibility, but most workers 
realize the situation to be such that if they toil too 
much they will succeed only in working themselves 
and their fellows out of a job. The world in which 
Franklin’s time was money has, fortunately I think, 
passed away. 

As for Mr. Robinson’s interesting campaign to 
place our holidays on Monday, it is in itself a small 
matter, not worth the candle if it should require a 
great deal of political effort to put it across. It rep- 
resents running up an alley rather than sticking to 
the main thcroughfare of history. But it touches 
a major issue for whose happy solution the greatest 
amount of political effort is not too great a price. If 
toil and freedom from tcil are what Mr. Robinson 
says they are, and if freedom from the life-sapping 
kind of toil is a possibility within reach, why don’t 
we get busy and cash-in on it? There's something 
worth fighting about. 


The Church Goes On 


Herbert E. Benton 


T has gone on for many hundreds of years. It is 
the only institution now in existence that was 
functioning during the Roman Empire and before. 
Its resistance to the shock of the depression evi- 

dences its hardihood. Roger Babson asserts that 
New England churches have been more stable than 
business houses. An investigation made by a financial 
campaign organization in New York revealed that 
during the three worst years of the depression one out 
of every twenty-two business and industrial concerns 
went into bankruptcy; of the banks one in six closed; 
of the colleges, one in forty; of the hospitals one in 
forty-five; but of the churches only one in 2,344. 

In this critically appraising age nothing is suffered 
to continue in human affairs that does not serve a 
useful purpose. Evidently mankind has felt the need 
of the Church; consequently it still holds its place. 

The Church is a mighty tree, with roots deeply 
imbedded in the soil of human emotions. 

Rare is the person, indifferent soever as he may 
seem to be to all things religious, who willingly lays 
his beloved dead away without the ministration of 
the Church. Something within him says 

“God has led my dear ones on 
And He can do no wrong.” 


And while there are some persons, perhaps an 
increasing number, who consider marriage merely a 
civil contract, and seek the magistrate’s office for the 
ceremony, yet the great majority still desire to have 
a minister bestow upon this union the blessing of the 
Church, and to hear him say, “I, by virtue of author- 
ity vested in me by the state, and in the name of our 
Father in Heaven, pronounce you husband and 
wife.” 

Furthermore, when children come into the home, 
even of the non-church goers, there is a strong impulse 
to take those little ones to the church, that there, in 
the name of Jesus, they may be dedicated to the service 
of God and His truth. 

But there is much more than this to be noted in 
this appraisal. 

What men need above all else, perhaps, is direc- 
tion. Most of us have sense enough to know that we 
are not sufficient unto our selves. We need help in 
making right choices. As Sorrell said to his son, 
“You need something to pull you.” We always are 
pulled by something, be it nothing higher than indif- 
ference or laziness. It may be the desire to lie in bed 
Sunday morning, to spend the day reading the Sunday 
paper or listening to the radio; or it may be the impulse 
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to go to church or to render some deed of service. 

And in these days more than ever we need the 
compelling force of high direction because there are 
so many more pulls in human life today. Contrast 
the life in a country village a century ago with that 
of today. Then there were hardly any interests that 
were not supplied by the home or the community or 
the church. Now a thousand and one things assail 
us and seek our approval and acceptance. We have 
no more time than those men and women of yesterday. 
Human beings have changed little in a thousand years. 
We have the same basic needs. And we need moral 
and spiritual direction to find the means to satisfy 
them. 

Not that the Church is the perfectly wise leader 
of men. But that is its intent. To lead men to find 
the ‘‘more abundant life” is its main concern. Evi- 
dently it has succeeded fairly well, else it would have 
been discarded for something else. For, with all their 
faults, men know that the main objective of life is 
not wealth or position or worldly success, but this 
“more abundant life,”’ this growth of the soul into the 
measure of the stature of the perfect manhood. 

At the present time there are fifty students in 
Tufts Divinity School. Why are they there? I trust 
it is because they are seeking something above selfish 
desire. I talked with one of them recently. He said 
of a difficult job that we were discussing, “I would 
like to tackle something just like that. I would be 
ashamed of myself if I didn’t feel that way.”’ 

And there are plenty of opportunities to find di- 
rection like that outside the divinity school. The 
Church points the way to them. 

The Church in effect says, “Come now and let 
us reason together,” using the words of the old Book. 
Reason together, not as to how we may circumvent 
someone else in a business deal; not as to how we may 
amass a fortune; not as to which horse we shall bet 
our money on; but something higher than any of 
these. We do reason together much. At least we 
talk together about many things: the weather, the 
crops, if we are farmers; our clothes, our hats, our 
ties; the amazing brightness of our children; about 
politics, the Supreme Court, and a host of other things 
—all good. We sometimes talk about our neighbors, 
and that is not so good. 

Let me finish that quotation from the Old Testa- 
ment: “Come now and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord.” It is God with whom we are to talk. 
And in those days men actually believed they could 
and did talk with God. They even thought that He 
took human form and came down to earth and walked 
with them in the garden in the cool of the day. Very 
childish! Amusingly naive! To be sure. But in our 
sophisticated assurance and pride in our reason that 
has exploded all the old myths and debunked the old 
folklore, I wonder if we have not jockeyed ourselves 
into a second childhood. Perhaps we are just as naive 
and infantile in divorcing ourselves from a belief in 
God and our oneness with the things of the spirit. 
Perhaps to dwellers in some loftier realm we are the 
ones who afford amusement by our credulity in ac- 
cepting so much that men have said, men who have 
shut their ears to what God might say. 

At least it may be wholesome for a moment to put 


ourselves in the company of those men of old and ask 
ourselves what God would say to us. And in doing so 
let us bear in mind that all the good there is in the 
Bible, and much of the best there is in the world today 
in literature, art, music, and in moral standards and 
spiritual ideals, the best we have in family life, in 
governments and society, grew gradually out of that 
old simple, credulous concept held by those men, that 
God could and did talk with them and tell them what 
to do. 

I do not know that we of this age, who take God 
into account so little, are making any better job of 
building a good and durable civilization. So I suggest. 
that it might be well for us and others like us to ask 
ourselves just what would God say to us today. 

Well, that is just what the Church is for. It as- 
sumes to speak for God! It tries to find out what. 
God wishes and plans. It has done that for hundreds. 
of years, is doing it now, and I feel quite certain will 
continue to do that same thing for hundreds of years 
to come, because men will continue to need to know 
what God is asking of them. They will continue to 
need that direction. 

Personally I am sure that in some respects the 
world is better today than ever. We have only to 
think of the care bestowed upon children, of the con- 
cern of the governments for those who suffer, of such 
activities as the Red Cross, the Needlework Guild, 
the United Campaign, to be assured of that. And 
the Church, with all its faults, is largely responsible. 
It has supplied the motive and the direction. Only a 
few days ago I heard a man who is engaged in a great 
human service give this testimony: ‘It is admitted 
by the students of social progress that the men and 
women who engage in some form of social service and 
stick it to it are usually those who have a religious 
background and training.” 

Again I admit that the Church often falls far 
short of living up to its high and holy province in 
human life. J fear that some churches deserve the 
opprobrium of the story of the poor man who went to 
the minister of a wealthy and aristocratic church and 
said he would like to become a member. Realizing 
that such a specimen of humanity would not be wel- 
come in that congregation and sparring for time, the 
minister suggested that the man should return home 
and pray to God about the matter and seek His guid- 
ance, hoping that he would never return. But he did 
come back, and, not knowing what to say, the minister 
queried, ‘‘Did you ask the Lord what you should do?”’ 
“Oh yes, I asked the Lord all right.”” “And what did 
he say?” “Oh, the Lord, He said, ‘Well, now, if I 
was you I wouldn’t bother my head about that no 
more if I was you. I been trying to get into that 
church myself for twenty years and I ain’t never 
had no luck.’ ” 

Yes, it is a prerequisite that God shall get into the 
church; that men shall feel His presence there and hear 
what He has to say. But that is not enough. We 
must take God with us out into the world, out into 
our daily living. A little boy was asking about a 
church building and was told, “That is God’s hom>. 
That is where God lives.”” He thought a moment and 
asked, “‘But don’t they ever let Him out?” 

The answer is in our hands and hearts, for we are 
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in reality keepers of God. Was it Shaw who said that 
“God has no other hands or hearts than ours?” 

Some years ago the Christian Church launched a 
campaign to “win the world for Christ.” Whether 
or not that was a wise slogan, it is imperative that the 
Church shall endeavor to win more men to choose a 
right direction for their lives. 

We are very prone in these days to seize upon 
some word and work it until we overwork it. You 
will think of many—obsession, complex, service. An- 
other is “lag.”” We talk much of the cultural “lag,” 
meaning that there is a wide gap between our pro- 
fession and our practice. We know what we ought 
to do and be, but we do not go that way. It is the 
Church’s business to try to bridge that gap; not only 
to preach the gospel, but to induce men to practice it. 


In other words, we seek through the Church to secure 
a wider “‘spread’’ (another catch word) of Christian 
living. 

We are endeavoring to secure a wider spread of 
the kind of life that Jesus lived. And while we have 
glimpses of that in and through many agencies, yet 
the Church is the only institution organized for that 
specific purpose. 

To revert to what we have said above, the Church 
brings human beings together to hear what God is 
saying to them; His voice seems particularly clear in 
the church; there attendants listen, and then if their 
hearts have been open and His words have registered 
they go out to make His will felt in human affairs. 

For centuries the Church has gone on doing this 
great work. It will continue to go on. 


What Do We Know about Jesus? 


IV. The Enduring Life and Spirit 
Harold E. B. Speight 


HUS far we have sought to answer the question, 
What do we know about the life and teachings 
of the historic figure, Jesus of Nazareth? We 

have kept as close as possible to what we may regard 
as the earliest and historically most valuable records. 
But we have taken note of ideas about Jesus—reflected 
both in the later portions of the New Testament and 
in Christian thought—very different from those ex- 
pressed in the earliest gospel records. 

We must now face the fact of which these later 
ideas about Jesus are the evidence—the fact, which 
is itself a matter of well-attested history and expe- 
rience, that Jesus did not remain a merely historical 
figure. So far as we know, Paul never saw him, yet 
he became the central fact in Paul’s experience, and 
Paul’s travail of spirit, he tells us, was his earnest 
desire that Christ should be “formed in” his Galatian 
friends. We know that the scene pictured at the 
close of Matthew’s Gospel, in which Jesus commis- 
sions his disciples to go throughout the world and 
promises that he will be with them always, is a late 
addition to the Gospel. In that sense it may be 
unhistorical. But it is historical in this important 
sense, that it shows us how some Christians felt 
about Jesus. The promise they thus put into his 
mouth was actually the assurance they possessed in 
their hearts, the assurance that as they endured 
hardship in order to make him known to the world 
he was himself with them. And though we may say 
(with most scholars of the New Testament) that the 
Fourth Gospel gives us a disciple’s picture of Jesus 
rather than a record of his life and words, it remains 
true that no such picture could have been drawn 
unless someone had had an experience which for 
him made Jesus indeed the Light of the World, the 
Good Shepherd, the Lifegiver, the Friend who, though 
for a little while taken away, was seen again and 
known as an abiding Spirit, the Teacher who was 
able now to tell his disciples what they could not 
understand while he was with them in the flesh. 

Supplementary to and closely bound up with the 
established historical facts of the life and teaching 


of Jesus, we must recognize the undeniable fact that 
generations of would-be followers of Jesus have iden- 
tified with him their spiritual experiences of illumi- 
nation, guidance, and renewal. Not in the New 
Testament pages only, but written across the pages 
of history for nearly two thousand years, is the story 
of men and women who have identified their highest 
experiences with Christ. They have declared to the 
world not simply their belief in God but their belief 
in God “through Christ; they have offered men as a 
gospel not simply the love of God but the love of God 
“fn Christ.’”’ And it is because in some sense they 
have had Christ formed in them, to use Paul’s phrase, 
it is because they have cherished the assurance that 
Christ was with them, even unto the end of the world, 
that we of today find ourselves in an environment 
touched at all points by that spiritual influence which 
the followers of Jesus have identified with him. As 
Dr. Gordon has said: “The stream of his thought has 
been enriching all the centuries; the sound of his 
voice has never died away; the ideals that he em- 
bodied have been the guiding star of our higher 
civilization; . . . . His spirit has been unceasingly 
at work upon humanity. Instinct, habit, moral 
and intellectual custom and law, institution domestic, 
civic and religious, the whole sweep of our civiliza- 
tion, has been played upon, awakened, and informed, 
wrought over from its first estate, and, in spite of 
continuous and brutal resistance, charged with the 
power of Christ.”’ 

Here, then, are two facts. The fact of Jesus, an 
historical person who lived in Palestine, who “went 
about doing good,” who taught spiritual truths in 
simple parables and communicated to men his own 
faith in God and his own fine spiritual fellowship, and 
who was finally put to death as a disturber of eccle- 
siastical privileges and godless government. And we 
have also the fact of an experience claimed by many 
followers of Jesus, an experience summed up in the 
words of St. Paul, which are wholly misunderstood if 
we dismiss them as a “mystical extravagance.” “T 
can do all things,” he wrote, “through Christ which 
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strengtheneth me.’ Paul and a long succession of 
Christians have given this name, ‘‘Christ,’”’ for us as 
for him inseparably associated with Jesus, to the 
power in their hearts by which they have found pos- 
sible the higher life of love and service, of truth and 
moral integrity. ; 

Two attitudes are possible for us. We can say: 
“Jesus was a historic person. He lived and died a 
man. In so far as his followers have felt themselves 
stirred and upheld by a spiritual power, it is God they 
have experienced, and there is no reason why they 
should identify that experience with Jesus. They 
are thereby only limiting themselves. Jesus himself 
was not content to have men say to him, Lord, Lord, 
but called to them to do the will of Ged and to turn 
to God for strength and guidance.”’ Many have said 
something like that. They willingly pay to Jesus a 
sincere tribute of admiration, and they acknowledge 
him as a great moral and spiritual teacher. For 
them Jesus is an example, even a supreme example. 
His followers are those who desire to exemplify his. 
character. More they cannot say. 

Then there is the attitude of those who cannot. 
limit Jesus to the brief years of his ministry as a. 
teacher in Galilee and Judea. They feel, as did the 
first generation of his followers, that in some sense 
he is with them as a living spiritual reality. They 
believe that such trust in God as inspired Jesus comes 
now to them through what they call the Christ-spirit; 
they feel that in so far as he is “formed in them” 
they are capable of moral energies, faith, hope, and 
love, equal to all the exigencies of life. 

Now it is of course true that in different ages men 
have very differently expressed this assurance of the 
presence of the living Christ. Some of Paul’s lan- 
guage is difficult for us, but surely not more difficult 
than ours would be for him. A Christ who is “at 
the right hand of God,” a Christ who voluntarily 
became a sacrifice that we, who were “enemies,” 
might be “reconciled to God by the death of His 
Son,” a Christ who, in a day that will come as a 
thief in the night, will return with a shout from heaven 
and consume the Evil One with the breath of his 
mouth—in this and other imagery we are dealing 
with ideas which were all that Paul had to work with 
if he was to be intelligible to his hearers and readers, 
imagery drawn from the Jewish and pagan thought 
of his age. It should not obscure for us what Paul 
meant, which we may find more easily in such words 
as these: “If .... we were reconciled to God by 
the death of His Son, much more, being reconciled, 
we shall be saved by his life;’”’ or these, ‘“Bearing about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life 
also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body.” 
With imagery and ideas that no longer fit into our 
conceptions of the relation between spirit and matter, 
between God and the world, Paul was endeavoring to 
express a great truth. In some way, as he knew from 
experience, the life of Jesus could be continued in the 
life of those who—as we should say—possessed his 
spirit. 

In later ages Christians used other and to many 
of us even more difficult language. For them the 
world we live in was separated from God as by a gulf 
which only a miraculous intervention of God could 


; 


bridge. To bridge this gulf, and for a brief season 

reveal the divine to the human, God had incarnated 

Himself in a being different from men yet moving 

amongst men, entering human life as no other had 

done and returning to share God’s throne in the 

distant heavens. For many that involves a crude 

conception of God, and of course it is not compatible 

with what we know now of the universe. We do not 

see or feel the gulf; to us the miracle is not that one 

divine-human being bridged the gulf between God 

and man, but that within ourselves, in every moment 
of conscious existence, spirit and matter, God and 
man, are in living commerce. But we should not be 
blind to what men were striving to do when they 
wrote the ancient creeds—they were finding in Christ: 
the assurance that Divine Love and Power is avail-- 
able for the help of man; they were investing our 
limited and often frustrated moral and spiritual en-: 
deavors with a significance that derived from the 
eternally valid victory of Jesus. “Enough that he: 
heard it once; we shall hear it by and by,” cries the’ 
poet. And the Christian creeds and theological 
imagery have been expressing just this conviction 
that Christ may be formed in us, a spirit and a power 
in which we may be more than conquerors. In Paul’s 
words, being “‘risen with Christ,” we may “seek those 
things which are above,” putting off ‘‘anger, wrath, 
and “malice” and putting on “the new man.... 
kindness, humbleness of mind, gentleness, long- 
suffering .... and above all these things.... 
charity, which is the bond of perfectness.”’ 

Of the two attitudes I have described I believe 
the second is the one that is fruitful for the religious 
life. Important as it is to keep close to the historical 
Jesus, we rob history and fact of all significance if we 
hold it more precious than the living ideal. In the 
Jesus of history what moved men to follow him was 
his consciousness of God, that faith of his which led 
him to act as if the ideal were already the real. The 
value to us of what we know of Jesus as a friend and 
teacher of men is in the power of his ideal, accepted 
by us, to kindle in us a like faith, to equip us with a 
like power. Jesus, to help us, must become to us that 
“Christ within” of whom Paul wrote so earnestly to 
his friends; he must become more than the historical 
figure whose career and whose words we can disen- 
tangle from legend and tradition; he must become a 
spiritual impulse and energy with which we are 
wholly willing to identify ourselves. Jesus himself 
said, “Except a grain of wheat fallinto the ground and 
die, it abideth alone.”” A fact of history which is 
appreciated only as such—and which becomes nothing 
more in our minds—can produce no change in us; but 
if like a seed it sets up a process of growth, if it becomes 
a germinative principle and power, then it brings forth 
fruit; if a fact outside ourselves passes into an ideal 
within us, if Jesus, the great fact of nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, becomes a vital reality within us— 
‘Jet this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus’’—then the confidence which sustained his early 
followers will be ours—‘‘Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.’”’ And so beside words 
from Mark and Matthew and Luke, which we can well 
believe Jesus actually said, we can set words from the 
Gospel of John, which represent the living spirit and 
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mind of Christ: “Abide in me, and I in you.... I 
am the vine, ye are the branches; he that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the same beareth much fruit . . . . so 
shall ye be my disciples. . . . If ye keep my command- 
ents, ye shall abide in my love.... This is my 
ecmmandment, that ye love one another.” 

A final word. Christian faith has cherished the 
thought which is the theme of some of the most 
touching passages in the Fourth Gospel discourses— 
the thought that Jesus found death the door to a 
larger life with the Father. ‘In that day ye shall 
know that I am in my Father... I go unto the 
Father.’’ Inseparably associated with the immortal 
hope as it applies to ourselves is the faith that the eter- 
nal life is a life of growth, in which what was begun 
here but left unfinished will be carried to fuller realiza- 
tion, a life in which powers now limited will be re- 
leased and vision now obscured made clear. If we 
have thought aright of Jesus, the man of God inspired 
by a consciousness of God that developed during his 
life and led him to a serene acceptance of death, may 
we not believe that he himself, like any other child of 
God in the freedom of the spiritual life, is becoming 
more and more like God? Does not that seem to be, 
indeed, the thought of the writer of the Fourth 


Gosrel? Jesus will send into human hearts, this in- 
terpreter makes him say, a spirit of Truth which will 
lead men into larger truth, making clear to them things 
he could not tell them in the days of his flesh. Here is 
the charter of a progressive revelation, a gospel that 
looks not back to Palestine of nineteen hundred years 
ago but forward to a world redeemed by a new spirit 
of love and truth. Whether you can, with many fel- 
low Christians, call that spirit “the Christ within,” 
or must call it God, or the Holy Spirit, matters little. 
It would have mattered not at all to Jesus. But that 
you should have it formed in you, that you should 
walk in and by it, that you should through its en- 
riching and vitalizing energy be more than a conqueror 
over human limitations—that is all-important. And 
when you doubt and hesitate, wondering how he of 
Galilee can meet the changing needs of these distant 
and far different days, remember how one Christian, 
not in remote and quiet Galilee but probably in busy 
and pagan Ephesus, answered that question. The 
Jesus he pictures for us says: “It is expedient for you 
that I go away, for if I go not away, the Comforter 
(Helper) will not come unto you; but if I go, I will 
send him unto you... . I have yet many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 


Who Should Select America’s Movies? 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 


ACTS have their own way of uncovering them- 
selves. They must be met square on. To 
attempt to evade them is common sport, and 

even in handling facts and figures our emotional 
make-up is likely to lead to unevenness because of 
different emphasis. 

In discussing a topic as important to every phase 
of the motion picture business as compulsory block 
booking and the companion practice of blind selling, 
one of the difficulties in fact handling is to take into 
account all of the facts that are important and to ex- 
ercise due caution in coming to final conclusions. 

When movies were very young most people were 
too curious about the new form of entertainment to 
be critical. Producers during that developmental 
period worked out a plan of complete program service 
which not only provided exhibitors films for their 
semi-weekly or weekly picture shows, but assured out- 
lets for the entire production of the studios. 

Nearly everything about the industry has changed 
since those early days. It has become a major business 
operation and a major human responsibility. In its 
rapid growth, exuberance, exaggeration, abuse and 
damage have gone alongside of entertainment, art and 
education. Financial investment has increased in- 
ordinately; production and distribution have been ex- 
tended to include exhibition in many locations; con- 
trols have been tightened correspondingly. There 
has been constant vacillation and continual change in 
production programs. While there have been ideal- 
ists and enthusiasts and great leaders associated with 
the motion picture industry, its essential control has 
remained with interests that have measured success 
ky avick box cffice returns. 

The ccrmercial asrects of public entertainment 


in a swiftly moving democracy are most difficult of 
solution. We always seem to have to pass through a 
turbulent and unsatisfactory period in adapting new 
inventions into American life. That seems to have 
been particularly true with the motion picture, which 
has developed so fast in our very midst that we feel 
like Lilliputians when we seek to understand, guide, 
and perhaps regulate its activities. There are certain 
fundamental commercial abuses such as compulsory 
block booking that need to be eliminated before we 
can even get an honest start on the real question of 
social values. 

Significant facts are revealed by Nelson L. Greene, 
editor of Educational Screen, in a study of the service 
of evaluating theatrical films which has been carried 
regularly in that magazine for more than ten years. 
Of the 353 films rated “excellent,’’ 45 percent were 
box office successes, while of the 1,892 rated ‘‘poor”’ 
only 8 percent were money-makers. That the public 
wanted the best, and that the best made the most 
money, ought to indicate to every producer the fu- 
tility of mediocre productions. 

Comparison of totals seems even more important. 
By means of the take-all-or-none system of selling, 
defended by the producers and distributors, nearly four 
times as many poor pictures have been forced upon 
the public as those classified as excellent. Surely 
there is sound reason to challenge a practice that 
guarantees a dumping ground for mediocre pictures 
at the rate of four to one, particularly when eminent 
producers and directors say quite frankly that they 
are deliberately produced as ‘“‘B” and “C” pictures. 

When we go or send our children to the movies 
for entertainment we have a right to. ask for good ~ 
movies, whatever the type—comedy, drama, farce, 
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musical, mystery, satire, western, adventure, travel, 
animated cartoon—feature or short as the case may 
be. And good does not imply all super-spectacles, 
nor production costs of fabulous sums. 

_ There have been some highly commendable films, 
particularly since 1934, and a good number of quite 
acceptable quality. There have been too many shoddy, 
stupid, and commonplace pictures which the movie- 
going public in most small town and neighborhood 
theaters has had to accept with the good under the 
prevailing system of exhibitor contracts. It has been 
possible to hedge cancellation privileges with enough 
provisions to make their utilization difficult if not 
entirely restricted in too many cases. 

The elimination of compulsory block booking 
will not automatically provide socially desirable pic- 
tures at every neighborhood theater. Constant effort 
and steady support will be needed from all of the com- 
munity groups and individuals genuinely interested 
in worth while movie programs for children and for 
adults. 

The substitution of selective block booking for 
compulsory block booking will eliminate what has 
come to be a stock alibi or signal to call out all of the 
defenses of the organized industry, and will make 
each link in the chain from picture producer to theater 
patron carry his own responsibility for the pictures 
which make up the average program. 

Support of local public opinion is of major im- 
portance. Does it need to be assisted by legislation, 
or can good rather than shoddy pictures be assured in 
some other way? The whole matter, I believe, comes 


down to the question: Is it possible to have regularly 
good, average motion picture programs in every com- 
munity that wants them without legislation to con- 
trol abuses that both exist and persist? Up to the 
present time only one answer has been possible: It is 
not! 

We meet here, as often before, the question, will 
an industry respond to sincere and vital criticism by 
doing its own surgery, with some loss of blood perhaps, 
or is the sense of gain so powerful that only outsiders 
through pressure on legislatures can perform the 
operation? Quibbling and juggling figures can make 
black look gray or even white on paper, but cannot 
produce the results desired by the public. Some form 
of grading pictures as to quality, suitability to juvenile 
audiences, etc., should be developed by the producers 
and backed by them as are other products put on 
national sale. When this is done more definitely than 
it is now, the exhibitor can know just what type of 
goods he may purchase or lease, and so inform the 
public. 

It is simply intolerable to allow a condition to 
continue in the motion pictures similar to that which 
would exist if a woman went to the market to buy 
twelve fresh eggs, only to be told, “You may have 
four good fresh eggs, but you are compelled to buy 
four half bad and four suspicious or definitely bad 
eggs to make out the dozen.” 

Plausibility of exposition can in no way change 
the basic facts. They will eventually control. Why 
not hurry up the process?—From the Journal of the 
American Association of University Women. 


True Basis of Religious Union 
Stephen Hole Fritchman 


R. MICHAEL WILLIAMS, editor of the 
Catholic weekly, The Commonweal, challenged 
the Unitarians of America in his Ware lecture 

during Anniversary Week by asking them to co- 
operate with a united front against the common 
enemies, atheism and materialism. Probably our 
liberal faith had never been more forthrightly invited 
to participate in a movement as speciously broad- 
minded or as actually debasing. The instinctive 
reaction of resentment at such an invitation which 
obviously ran through the audience that night in the 
First Church, Boston, was the most wholesome and 
optimistic sign of vitality the Unitarian Church has 
demonstrated in many years. The almost instan- 
taneous refusal to tolerate such a liquidation of our 
heritage of freedom was the most unanimous action 
of the week, save the election of our new president. 
As Mr. Pennington of Cambridge has suggested 
in a recent editorial in The Christian Register on the 
Ware lecture, there is a superficial agreement possible 
for liberal Catholics and other religious groups at the 
present time, and for such agreements we should all 
strive earnestly. The appeal of Mr. Williams, how- 
ever, ran far deeper than any surface sympathies we 
may share. It is to these deeper implications of the 
Ware lecture that we all as sober-minded liberals 
should address ourselves. As will be indicated later, 
there most certainly are groups with whom we Uni- 


tarians can and should enthusiastically co-operate for 
a united front of religious forces. To withdraw from 
such co-operation will be fatal to our future both as a 
Church and asa nation. The points of tangency for us 
with other religious fellowships should be our greatest 
concern in these days. 

At the outset let it be said with crystal clearness 
that any united front worth consideration must be 
based upon common purposes and not upon numbers. 
It must be a moral consolidation of forces, not. a 
statistical triumph. If religion has a moral core then 
it certainly means that God is on the side of right, 
whatever its size. This surely is the meaning of the 
story in Genesis about Abraham’s ten righteous 
men in the city. We have been told that the clear 
significance of that story is that when the life of a city 
falls below a certain level that city goes to smash. 
The same teaching underlies the Platonic dialogue in 
which Socrates tells Laches that a good decision is 
based on knowledge (of moral principles) and not on 
numbers. Any united front we join for the sake of 
wise strategy in the present plight of civilization must 
be with like-minded groups, that is, with groups 
holding common spiritual principles, however widely 
their external forms may vary. There is no gain in 
our situation if we form a united front with any 
groups that by their essential constitution contradict 
our essential constitution. Mr. Williams repeated 
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statements of loyalty to a closed religious authority 
in the Pope, and our repeated professions of loyalty 
to the unfettered conscience and free mind seem to 
leave no common ground for a united front. No one 
laments the fragmentary division of Protestantism 
more than the writer of this article, but the way to 
greater unity lies not in joining opposites but like 
entities. There are many religious groups in the world 
today with whom we had better form alliances for the 
sake of defeating the common foes of paganism, na- 
tionalism and economic imperialism, and the sooner 
the better. The Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Quakers, the reformed Jews, the many small but in- 
dependent sects such as Jehovah’s Witnesses, all of 
these are standing on a common ground as far as our 
social situation is concerned. With them and many 
others we can join in a united front. It may be tem- 
porary, but it will demonstrate a common hostility to 
all forces which would crush the human spirit or ex- 
ploit great human populations for political or economic 
advantage. 

A united front to have any meaning at all con- 
crete for liberals must be against the real forces of 
irreligion, not necessarily the conventional ones. It 
has been manifestly clear to many persons far from 
communistic in loyalty that the Russian Orthodox 
Church was an irreligious force before the revolution, 
and was therefore liquidated, in spite of a minority of 
priests who, with prophetic vision, tried to reform the 
Church from within (notably Father Petrov). The 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church in Spain, 
desperately striving to save its wealth and power, has 
been throwing its strength to the insurgent rebels and 
the landowners, even though this involves fighting 
its own communicants amongst the masses who by 
peaceful means established a democratic government. 
Here again it is hard to deny that Catholicism has 
associated itself with the forces of irreligion. 

Our task in working for a united front is twofold: 
first, to name clearly what is the common foe, and 
secondly, to find our true allies. The forces of irre- 
ligion seem to many today to be threefold: first, a 
state so totalitarian in form that the spiritual freedom 
of the citizen is entirely erased. Religiously he is no 
longer free to worship or follow his conscience when 
its dictates conflict with the state. This is true in 
Germany today and since the Macintosh decision of 
the Supreme Court is true in the United States also. 
If the Hill-Shepard bill is passed we shall be leagues 
nearer a totalitarian state. Intellectually the totali- 
tarian state makes a mockery of the search for truth, 
as the banishment of Thomas Mann and hundreds of 
other intellectuals has demonstrated. 

The second irreligious force against which we 
need a united front is an economic system which, by 
its domination over the lives of men and women, 
paralyzes that which is most human in their nature, 
their good will, their integrity and their joy. Men 
striving for power and security in a competitive society 
dare not stop to show good will, they dare not write 
their advertisements according to their integrity, and 
they have little leisure in which to search for the joy 
and peace which transcend understanding. If Mr. 
Williams’ “materialism” against which he sought 
warriors in his Ware lecture could be identified with 


a ruthless economic despotism which defies legal or 
moral controls, he might have found more converts. 
But it was impossible to forget that the Church he 
serves is today blessing the hands of insurgent armies 
in war-torn Spain, armies which have as their major 
objective the clamping down of feudalism and penury 
once more upon the millions of citizens so recently 
released from bondage. If we had been called upon 
to join a united front with the Basque Catholics, or 
the priests in other provinces who saw their spiritual 
brotherhood with their communicants who remained 
loyal to their government, we should have had another 
answer to his appeal. But these outlawed priests are 
today lost souls on the scrolls of the Vatican, as hunted 
and hounded as were some of our founding fathers who 
bequeathed us a new state not many decades ago. 

There are many religious groups today who are 
discovering the irreligion of Mammon in our midst 
and know it for the foe it is. With all such groups 
who would make our economic order serve human 
ends first of all, rather than as a by-product, we can 
join in a united front. 

The third force of irreligion is a vulgarized culture 
so pagan and so tawdry that nothing of spiritual dig- 
nity can live in its atmosphere for long. While this 
third force may be the child of an economic-political 
system which ignores the virtues of human culture, it 
has assumed such proportions that it can be named 
separately. Minds cheapened by comic-strip art, 
softened by the incessant tides of radio jazz and dis- 
torted by the divisive and selfish values of magazine 
advertising so blatant and uncompromising in its 
venality, have little left for the ministrations of re- 
ligion. People saturated with the civilizing graces of 
Mae West, George MacManus and Joe Penner cannot 
be expected to have hungers for George Fox or Theo- 
dore Parker. Trivial values on week-days cannot be 
blotted out by a single assertion of loyalty to eternal 
values on Sunday. 

Dean Inge in his latest book, ‘Vale,’ is right: 
“The hostile forces in our civilization threaten all 
forms of Christianity alike, so that wisdom suggests 
a united front against a common enemy.” This is 
no idle abstraction. The enemy is real and his strength 
is that of a Titan. It is certainly time that a united 
front of churches learn the alphabet of action, that 
it cease being quarantined from the world. 

We need to think clearly of the issues at stake and 
to find our friends. These foes—totalitarian nation- 
alism, economic imperialism and cultural paganism— 
are ready to extinguish the flames of liberty no matter 
on what altars they burn. The Church that will 
voluntarily blow out its candles and serve these causes 


-has severed itself from the kind of Church we call 


free. All others have a common cause. We need 
leadership and courage to build a united front. While 
the Churches of the free spirit may seem as David 
against Goliath, it must be remembered that while 
David began with a slingshot he concluded with the 
sword of the vanquished giant. In this fable lies — 


much wisdom. 
* * * 


Men are not always as good as the causes they lead. You 
do not necessarily damn a government when you debunk its 
leader.—Glenn Frank. 
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Labor Sunday 


N this Labor Sunday, dedicated to a consideration 
of the meaning of the Christian Gospel for our 
industrial life, we remind ourselves of the 

spiritual insight of the prophets of Israel, who saw 
that the God who rules the universe is also the God 
of justice in human affairs. God, as revealed in the 
Bible, calls us to share in His concern for justice for 
all. As Jeremiah said of King Josiah, “‘He judged the 
cause of the poor and needy; then it was well. Was 
not this to know me? saith the Lord.” 

On this day we remind ourselves also of the com- 
passion of Christ for the poor and disinherited. That 
compassion, in a day when poverty was inevitable, 
becomes for us, in our day, when poverty can be 
abolished, a demand for justice in the distribution of 
the product of industry. From the perspective of 
Christianity it is intolerable that masses of men, 
women and children should be denied the opportunities 
which comfortable people regard as necessities. God 
did not create wage-earners to be mere instruments 
for the making of money for others; the welfare of all 
must be inherent in the end for which all the processes 
of production and distribution are carried on. 

It is because of the concern of religion for justice 
and for social welfare that church bodies have for 
thirty years officially declared for the right of em- 
ployes as well as employers to organize. Back of these 
declarations has lain a conviction of the sacredness of 
human personality and of the dignity of the common 
man, which is born of the teaching of Jesus that all 
men are children of God. Such a belief issues in a 
demand for democracy, both in political and indus- 
trial relations. This leads to the organization of 
workers in order that they may have a recognized 
voice in determining the conditions under which they 
live and work. Experience has shown that since in- 
dustry is often organized on a national or even wider 
basis, labor unions of corresponding scope are needed 
if workers are to be adequately represented in truly 
democratic relations, and if industry-wide standards 
are to be maintained. 

Many industries in this country have been or- 
ganized over a long period of years. It has been 
demonstrated that it is possible for organized em- 
ployers and organized employes to maintain generally 
harmonious relations, and to adjust their differences 
through joint conciliation without recourse to strikes 
or lockouts during the terms of their contracts. The 
past year has been marked by a significant advance 
in wider organization of workers. Of great importance 
was the evidence of industrial statesmanship on the 
part of a great steel corporation which reached an 
agreement with a union without the necessity of a 
strike. The decision of the Supreme Court validating 
the National Labor Relations Act marks a wider 
and more far-reaching recognition in law of labor’s 
right to organize and bargain collectively. 

As yet only a minority of American workers are 
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organized, and it must be recognized that annual 
wages of many skilled workers are still below a com- 
fort level of living, while the wages in many industries 
both urban and agricultural are grossly inadequate 
for a decent standard of living for an American family. 
Many millions still can find no work. We are con- 
vinced, therefore, that thoughtful Christians will 
welcome the contemporary gains in status and eco- 
nomic welfare on the part of labor as in line with the 
social ideals of Christianity. 

In the growing complexity of society many of us 
have been so cut off from the lives of the industrial 
workers that we are tempted to think of them not as 
neighbors, not as persons whose welfare in this world 
is as important in the sight of God as our own, but as 
strange masses. While there are millions of wage 
earners in our churches, yet many of our congregations 
have drawn their membership, by reason of location 
and association, chiefly from the more comfortable 
middle classes. Many church members see the world 
from a point of view quite different from the point of 
view of the laboring masses. As a result of belonging 
to a class that is relatively secure, many of us tend to 
fear the very social changes which we should welcome 
because of the ethical demands of our Christian faith. 
While protesting against anything that accentuates 
class consciousness, we fail to realize that our own 
point of view is largely controlled by the bias of class. 
Our first need is for self-knowledge and repentance, 
and sincere desire that the same mind may be in us 
which was in Christ Jesus, who counted not privilege 
and power as things to be grasped, but emptied him- 
self in the service of man. 

There are many parties to industry. The demand 
of the hour is for greater tolerance, understanding and 
fair play among them. Voices have been raised 
among employers urging modification of the older 
attitudes of many toward organized labor. Leaders 
of labor should realize that, with increasing power, the 
labor movement must accept greater responsibility, 
not only fulfilling its traditional ideal of a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay, but also taking a broad view 
of the economic scene as a whole. The achievement 
of increasing industrial wages alone will not solve the 
total problem. A balance between agriculture and 
industry must be attained. Prices to consumers 
must be taken into account. Labor and consumers 
in many countries have been quick to grasp the ad- 
vantage of consumers’ co-operation as a vital part of 
the movement toward a better day. Comprehensive 
collaboration of all groups is urgently needed. Em- 
ployers, labor, consumers and the government must 
work together to provide for the economic needs of 
all the people. We must create also such co-operative 
relations among the nations and such access to raw 
materials for all as shall promote international peace. 

As industrial and economic life becomes more 
complex we discover increasingly urgent need for more 
personal consecration of individuals to the religious 
life: For religion will always be indispensable, not 
only for the soul of the individual, but also as social 
cement to hold any society together in the bonds of 
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peace. Selfish struggles for prestige or power on the 
part of individuals or groups can become divisive 
forces in any society. There must, indeed, be such a 
reorganization of our economic life as will remove the 
fear of economic insecurity on the part of men and 
nations which now leads to inter-class and inter- 
national conflict, but there may still remain in in- 
dividual lives those destructive and socially divisive 


forces of sin and selfishness, of jealousy and pride 
and intolerance, which would tend to tear apart any 
social order. The Church must therefore continue to 
serve society by proclaiming Christ’s gospel of justice, 
love, and reconciliation, and by insisting that both 
individuals and economic and political institutions 
shall conform to the will of the God of justice and 
love. ; 


If I Were a Jew” 


John Stuart Conning 


of the eminent contributions made by Jews to the 

progress and culture of the world, I said: “I 
should count it an honor to have in my veins the blood 
of the race that gave us the scriptures and Jesus 
Christ.” The Jew to whom I made the remark re- 
plied curtly: “You do not know what you are saying.”’ 

And that set me thinking. 

I looked up a pamphlet that I had once received 
with the same caption as this article. I read it with 
profit. I discovered that the author was not writing 
even in the remotest fashion as a Jew. He was en- 
gaged in a bit of rather supercilious play-acting under 
a Jewish mask in order that he might convey to Jews 
some good advice which he felt that they greatly 
needed. At no moment was he other than a very self- 
conscious Gentile. Never had he entered into Jewish 
experience, felt the pride that binds the Jew to his 
heritage, nor shared in his distinctive outlook on life. 
So difficult is it for one to put himself in another’s 
place and feel the sway of all the forces that shape his 
life. 


lis an expansive moment, when moved by a survey 


If I were aJew I should look like a Jew, think like 
a Jew, feel like a Jew, believe like a Jew, and act like 
a Jew. I should associate with Jews, follow Jewish 
customs, be actuated by Jewish motives, and pursue 
Jewish ideals. I should be a Jew. 

If I were a Jew I should doubtless bear about me 
some marks of my nativity. People would look upon 
me and say, “‘He’s a Jew.”’ The vulgar would use the 
scornful term, “‘Sheeny.’”’ I should not be exempt from 
any of the disabilities of my people. 

A talented young Jew recently told of his ex- 
periences as a child. At play with his companions, a 
group of street urchins joined the company. Noticing 
the Jewish child, they jeered at him as a “Jew.” See- 
ing his discomfiture, they proceeded to torment him 
still further with the familiar street terms, and railed 
on him as ‘‘Christ-killer!’’ He ran home to his mother 
in tears and with sobs poured out his distress. 
“Mother,” he wailed, “am I a Jew? Are Jews bad 
people? Did Jews kill Christ?”’ With soothing words 
his mother sought to assuage his grief as she wrapped 
her arms about him. She told him that he belonged to 
a great race, a race that gave to the world prophets 
and scholars and leaders, a race that had suffered 
shame and persecution and martyrdom because of its 


*Our Jewish¥Neighbors Press Service. Issued by the Joint 
Department of Co-operating Boards on the Christian Approach 
to the Jews. Home Missions Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


faith, a race that even now had to endure the scoffing 
and dislike of ignorant and intolerant people; but that 
he must never be ashamed of being a Jew and under 
all circumstances must be true to his faith and loyal 
to his people. Thus early in life there was implanted 
in his consciousness the fact that he belonged to a 
people apart and that he must follow a path different 
from that of others about him. Most Jews have had a 
similar experience, and if I were a Jew, it would prob- 
ably have been mine. 

A young Jewish doctor reported to me, without 
any bitterness whatever, some of his experiences in 
securing an education. Though he had graduated 
with honors from high school, when he applied for ad- 
mission to the college he desired to enter, he was in- 
formed that the number to be received as freshmen 
had been already reached and that his application had 
to be declined with regret. An application to another 
college received a similar treatment. Coming to the 
conclusion that his name, Rubenstein, was probably a 
handicap, he changed his name to Robinson, and his 
application was at once accepted by a college of high 
standing. During his four year course, while he made 
a number of warm friends among his Gentile asso- 
ciates, he was refused admission to the national 
fraternity to which they belonged, and was thus ex- 
cluded from many of the functions which he would 
have highly prized. He was thus reluctantly driven 
in upon himself, to the advantage of his studies, with- 
out doubt, but to the detriment of a personality al- 
ready too supersensitive and race conscious. The dif- 
ficulties attending his professional training were even 
greater. The door of every medical school in America 
that he desired to enter seemed to be closed to him, 
and he was obliged to go to Glasgow for medical in- 
struction and hospital training. 

I have also talked with young Jews belonging to 
the commercial world in regard to their experiences in 
securing employment. They were unanimous in 
their testimony that in seeking a position it is a serious 
handicap to be a Jew. Some employment offices 
refuse to register Jews at all, and others do so with the 
information that Gentiles are usually preferred. It is 
not primarily a question of qualifications, for in most 
cases the Jew has the superior ability, but of race and 
all that it stands for. Many department stores and 
offices controlled by Jews limit very strictly the nun ber 
of their own race who may be employed, on the ground 
that as their business is mainly with non-Jews it would 
be unwise to allow prejudice to interfere with 
their trade. Yes, it is a serious handicap to be a 
Jew. 
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As I registered one day at an ocean city hotel and 
inquired about rooms, the affable clerk replied: ‘““We 
can give you anything you want today.” As I waited 
a moment for the service of a bell-boy, a fine-looking 
man came to the desk and inquired for rooms. “I am 
sorry, sir,” said the clerk, “but we have not a single 
room left.” “Why did you send that man away?’ I 
inquired. ‘You just told me you had plenty of rooms.” 
“We never have any rooms in this hotel for Jews,’ 
was his emphatic reply. Thus the Jew is treated in 
many a restricted community, in many apartment 
houses, clubs, schools, and organizations. I should 
know about such things at first hand and feel the shame 
and sting of it all, 7f I were a Jew. 

As a Jew I should be concerned about what was 
happening to my people in other lands, in Germany, in 
Poland, in Russia, in Palestine—wherever Jews are 
facing injustice, hardship, and persecution. I should 
belong to various societies and committees to support 
those causes that appealed to me, and do my share 
toward their maintenance—unless, indeed, I was con- 
tent to go my own way, attend to my own affairs, and 
leave such matters as Jewish suffering in Germany 
or Rumania or Palestine to those who had time and 
interest to attend to such things. For there are 
such Jews. And then I should be ashamed of my- 
self. 

Jews are said to be clannish and to seek exclus- 
ively the fellowship of their own people. As a Jew 
I should be clannish too. Not because I wanted to 
avoid contact with non-Jews, but because I have self- 
respect, and resent being regarded with suspicion or 
patronized by any one. I should covet the friendship 
of a Gentile who would regard me as an equal, share 
his confidence with me, as I would with him. It would 
help me, I am sure, to have a more sympathetic atti- 
_ tude toward his people, and would, I hope, help him 
to think kindly of mine. 

As a Jew I should want to be religious. A Jew 
without religion would seem to be an anomaly. But 
I do not know where I would let my anchor rest. 
Orthodoxy, in spite of its excessive ritual, has always 
seemed to me to keep closest to the religious funda- 
mentals in Judaism. But American industrial and 
commercial life would make it practically impossible 
to be an “observant” Jew. Conservative Judaism 
would make things easier, but I am not sure whether 
its compromises to meet modern conditions would be 
spiritually satisfying. Reform Judaism with its main 
emphasis on ethical monotheism would yield intellec- 
tual satisfaction, but leave me emotionally apathetic. 
Like so many other Jews, I might allow my perplexity 
to become an excuse for indifference, and reserve my 
religious practices largely for the high holidays. But 
I should still cling to the ancient faith in some form 
as the noblest expression of the religious spirit, and 
hold it in reverence as a sacred trust committed to 
me by my forefathers. 

As a Jew, I should have my own conception of 
Christianity. What this might be would depend very 
largely upon the early impression I received in the 
home, the influence of my environment, and the sort 
of Christian people I associated with. I should doubt- 
less share the traditional view of my people. While 
derived from Judaism, and owing everything of value 


- 


in it to the Mosaic religion, Christianity has incor- 
porated in it much that is false and unworthy. The 
acceptance of Jesus as the Jewish Messiah, and divine, 
would seem to me not only irrational but a violation 
of God’s supreme revelation concerning His unity. 
I should repeat the shema, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God, the Lord is One,” and dismiss from my mind 
any thought of the Christian faith deserving con- 
sideration. It might be good enough for Gentiles, 
whose forefathers were pagans, but it must ever be an 
impossible religion for a Jew. The very thought of 
becoming a Christian would be a stark horror, and 
disloyalty to fifty martyred generations of my 
people. 

Perhaps the most determinative factor in my at- 
titude to Christianity would be the fact that, though 
its supreme ethic is love, it has not restrained its 
followers from hatred and strife and persecution, from 
which Jews have been, and are still, conspicuous suf- 
ferers. I should certainly be astute enough to recog- 
nize the difference between those who practice and 
those who only profess the faith of Christ. But I 
should wonder how much of reality there could be in 
a religion which professes love for all men and yet so 
largely regards the Jew with prejudice and dislike. 
I should be likely to say with Dr. Leo Baeck, chief 
rabbi of Germany: “To Jewry anti-Semitism seems to 
be synonymous with Christianity.” 

In this brief survey I have tried sincerely to 
understand the Jew, to see things through his eyes, to 
appreciate his racial heritage, to sympathize with him 
in meeting his personal and racial problems, and to 
feel the tug of all those ties that bind him to his in- 
heritance and to his people. But the more I enter into 
the Jew’s experience, the more do I appreciate and 
cherish that heritage which has come to me from the 
Jews in Jesus Christ through a long line of ancestors. 
The more I think of what there is in Jesus Christ for 
the Jewish people and of what they have missed in 
missing him, the more I deplore the tragic failure of 
Christians to represent him truly, and the woeful 
wrongs that have estranged those who should know 
Christ best from his redemptive love and fellowship. 
The Christian Church has much to confess and much 
to learn if the alienation of centuries is to be overcome 
and the race of Jesus won to its rightful place in the 
fulfillment of the divine purpose for the world. 

We may be sure of this, that no condemnation of 
Jews as stubborn and unyielding concerning the 
Christian faith will have the slightest value in in- 
clining them to give it consideration. If we believe 
that the Gospel is ‘the power of God unto salvation 
to the Jew,’’ no possible obstacle lies outside the scope 
of its divine potency. The only question is that of 
co-operation with God in order that His power may 
flow into the mind and heart of Israel. There need be 
no uncertainty concerning the Gospel for the modern 
Jew. It is something far beyond the polemics of the 
schools and the issues that ordinarily divide Jews and 
Christians. It is simply and solely Jesus Christ. 
Jesus was a Jew. He lived out his life among Jews. 
His words and deeds, his death and resurrection, were 
primarily for Jews. To make Christ known to Jews 
in all the splendor of his character is the first and in- 
escapable obligation of Christians. But it is the life 
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more than words that reveal him. No Jew who knows 
Jesus can fail to respond to the appeal of his personality, 
for there is nothing so potent in human experience as 
the personality of Jesus. If I were a Jew, knowing 


him, I would say with Einstein, the great physicist, 
“T am enthralled with the luminous figure of the 
Nazarene,” and with the great apostle, ‘““He loved me 
and gave himself for me.” 


The Author of Christus Victor 


R. HENRY NEHEMIAH DODGE, author of 
“Christus Victor,” ‘John Murray’s | andfall,’”’ 
and other famous poems, and a devoted Uni- 

versalist layman, died at his home in Morristown, 
N. J., July 24, after a long illness. He was in his 
ninety-fifth year, and up to the last he had the de- 
voted care of his two daughters, Miss Mary D. and 
Miss Elizabeth Dodge. 

The funeral service on Tuesday, July 27, was in 
charge of the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-president 
of the Universalist General Convention. 

Friends and relatives from several states joined 
with local associates and friends of Dr. Dodge and 
his family to honor his memory. The large, sunny 
living-room of the old homestead, where the body 
lay, was massed with lovely floral tokens of the friend- 
ship, affection and love of family and friends. 

The funeral service consisted of selected passages 
from the Bible, several strophes from “Christus Vic- 
tor,’’ a prayer written by Canon Wilberforce, who was 
an old friend and correspondent of Dr. Dodge (this 
same prayer was offered at the funeral of Mrs. Dodge), 
a brief eulogy by Mr. Emmons, and the singing of the 
154th strophe of “Christus Victor,’ which had been 
set to music by Ernest J. Parsons of Morristown, 
who sang it unaccompanied. 

Mr. Emmons referred to Dr. Dodge as a “‘philos- 
opher, scholar, poet and seer, and a spiritual scien- 
tist, whose gift of insight, understanding and pro- 
phetic vision had blessed the lives of tens of thou- 
sands of human beings; and who in his daily life 
served suffering humanity, professionally, through his 
practice of dentistry, lived humbly and joyously, in 
the grip of a profound religious faith and vital 
spiritual convictions; and carried on extensive 
literary activities in the field of research and pro- 
duction.”’ 

Interment was in Evergreen Cemetery, Morris- 
town, N. J., in the family lot. The committal service 
opened with the reading by Mr. Emmons of the epi- 
logue of “Christus Victor,’”’ and closed with the Lord’s 
Prayer recited in unison, and the benediction. 

Honorary pallbearers were chosen from among 
the older associates and friends of Dr. Dodge. 

Henry Nehemiah Dodge was born in New York 
City May 19, 1848. He was the son of Dr. Joseph 
Smith Dodge and brother of Dr. Joseph Smith Dodge, 
Jr. His mother was Julia Berger Dodge. Henry N. 
Dodge had more than a year of travel in Europe 
with a professor of Columbia, when he was about 
sixteen years old. He then spent two years in Co- 
lumbia College, but broke down in health. He after- 
ward spent part of a year in Hamilton College, but 
broke down again. After a short experience of rail- 
road engineering (surveying for a railroad) he entered 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York 
City, where he graduated in 1868. In 1869 he grad- 


uated from the Philadelphia Dental College, which is 
now the Dental School of Temple University. He 
practiced dentistry for about twelve years in New 
York in the same office with his father and brother. 
He married Mary J. Danforth, a daughter of Moseley 
I. Danforth, who was an artist and engraver and a 
founder of the National Academy of Design, New York 
City. Several years after his wife’s death, he had a 
long illness, and then moved his office to his home in 
Morristown, N. J. He then married Susan M. Dan- 
forth (died 1924), the sister of his first wife. In 1902 
he received the honorary degrees of M. A. from St. 
Lawrence University and Litt. D. from Tufts and 
also from Buchtel College, now the University of 
Akron. In 1908 he was made an honorary member of 
Phi Beta Kappa by Tufts College. This was in recog- 
nition of his poem ‘‘Christus Victor.”’ At about this 
time a short sketch of his life was published in Who’s 
Who in America. He practiced dentistry for over 
fifty years and was the oldest licensed dentist in New 
Jersey at the time of his death. 

After his retirement from dentistry he devoted 
himself to literary work. His published books are 
“Christus Victor,’ “John Murray’s Landfall,’ “The 
Mystery of the West,” and ‘‘A Flower of the Field.” 
He wrote short religious articles from time to time 
which appeared in The Universalist Leader, and many 
short poems which are unpublished. He spent many 
years compiling an anthology of Universalist thought, 
called “The Larger Hope in History and Song,” an 
anthology of quotations in prose and poetry by writers 
of all faiths who have expressed belief in human 
brotherhood, the Fatherhood of God, and the final 
salvation of all men. Dr. Ashley A. Smith of Bangor, 
Maine, and Mrs. Lillian Brown-Olf of Chicago helped 
him with the editing of this manuscript. On account 
of the great cost of publication, however, he had ar- 
ranged that this manuscript shall be held in the care 
of the Morristown Library during the lifetime of his 
daughters. After that, it will be published, and the 
Morristown Trust Company, his executor, has in- 
structions to attend to this. 

He gave a collection of the engravings of Moseley 
I. Danforth to the National Academy of Design. 
And some of his dental equipment will be preserved by 
the Dental School of New York University, in mem- 
ory of his father, Dr. Joseph Smith Dodge, who was a 
trustee. His brother, Dr. Joseph Smith Dodge, Jr., 
was pastor of the Universalist church in Stamford, 
Conn., and also practiced dentistry in New York for 
many years. The Rev. J. Smith Dodge often preached 
for the Church of the Divine Paternity when Dr. 
Chapin was ill. 

Dr. Dodge was at one time a member of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, and gave to the pres- 
ent church the baptistry with memorial windows, in 
memory of his children who died during Dr. Chapin’s 
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pastorate. At the time of his death Dr. Dodge was 
a member of the General Convention Church. 

Dr. Dodge was a founder and trustee of the 
Morristown Dental Clinic, a trustee of the Morris- 
town Neighborhood House, and a member of the 
Washington Association of Morristown. He gave a 
piece of land to the town for a small triangular park 
opposite Washington’s Headquarters, where another 
public-spirited citizen placed a fine equestrian statue 


‘ 


of Washington. He was also a member of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, the New Jersey Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa, and of the Authors Club of England. 

When a medical student in New York he became 


-an active worker in St. John’s Guild and in the Float- 


ing Hospital that it maintains in New York Harbor, 
and in its Seaside Hospital on Staten Island. He kept. 
an active interest in those great projects and many 
other charitable institutions all his life. 


What Youth Has a Right to Expect from the Church* 


Ethel D. 


OUTH is certainly seeking and gradually finding 
its place “in the sun.” The condition of 
the world at present is offering a challenge 

to both young and old. However, it has been proved 
by some of the leaders of the present era that youth 
may be able to solve some of the crises which have 
arisen in their countries. 

Franco in Spain, Mussolini in Italy, and Hitler in 
Germany are constantly emphasizing the importance 
of youth to the welfare and the future of their re- 
spective countries. While we may not, and in all 
probability do not, approve of their methods of using 
the energy and brains of their young people, we must 
congratulate them for their realization that youth 
trained in their methods and procedure will insure 
their country’s continuance after they have passed 
their useful years. A rather whimsical digression at 
this point would be to note that after Benito Mussolini 
celebrated his last birthday with the usual pomp, 
ceremony, speech-making and marching troops, he 
decreed that his birthdays would no longer be cele- 
brated after that year. I] Duce must be perennially 
young, and if his birthday were celebrated every year 
the Italian people would be constantly reminded that 
he was fast outliving his usefulness, according to his 
own standards. 

After the World War, a young Chinese, Dr. Y. C. 
James Yen, a graduate of Princeton and Yale, found 
his way back to China and started a movement for 
the regeneration of the peasants. He found that 
they were all scattered over the country without the 
means of communication with their folks, since they 
could not write, nor could they read if someone 
managed to get a letter to them. Therefore, he set up 
schools where he taught the Chinese characters quickly 
and simply. After his success he spread out into a 
wider field and taught trades and companion subjects. 
The idea caught on so well that it was carried into the 
provinces. In 1928 thirty percent of the education 
budget of each province plus some American money 
subsidized the same type of schools all over China. 
Dr. Yen realized that by training the people between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five he was building the 
China of tomorrow. Gradually the efforts of this young 
man are wiping out ignorance, some of the poverty, 
disease and civic disintegration, that have been part 
of that large eastern country since man has inhabited 
it. 


*Youth Sunday Sermon in All Souls Universalist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 17. 
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Our schools, too, are gradually realizing the huge 
part they play in the development of the backbone of 
the nation. Instead of the “three R’s” of education 
which have always been associated with school, today 
we are taught all manner of subjects in order to equip 
us for life, no matter which turn it happens to take. 

Our young girls are taught domestic science along 
with commercial subjects, as well as gardening and 
sewing. 

Our boys are carefully taught crafts as well as. 
office procedure. No matter what may happen to 
them, with what education they have these young 
people should be able at least to remain on their feet. 

Instead of sitting back in their chairs and berating 
the times these far-sighted people are giving youth a 
chance to assert itself, giving it a chance to come into 
its own. That’s what we wish! I know that right 
now some of you older people are inwardly shaking 
your heads and saying to yourselves, ‘Let the young 
people run the nation, the schools, the businesses, and 
what a lovely state we shall be in!”” But you misin- 
terpret my thought, that is not what we desire. All 
we ask is a chance to show you exactly what we are 
worth. 

We come of an unusual generation. We were 
born just before or during the World War. We 
matured and received the greatest part of our educa- 
tion during the unsettled years 1929-1937. During 
the early part of our childhood we had a certain degree 
of security, and just as we arrived at the age of appre- 
ciation of this security—Crash! the whole business. 
caved in on us. 

At this point I think we, all young people, that is, 
really showed our colors. Character is not a hot- 
house plant which must be tenderly cared for lest it 
wither and die. Character, on the other hand, 
flourishes and has its roots in the ground of adversity. 

Many of us were preparing for college. The next 
year we found ourselves just where we vowed we never 
would be, either behind a typewriter, a counter or on 
an office boys’ bench. That is, of course, those of us 
who were fortunate enough to find one of those places 
vacant. Others are responsible for wearing out the 
pavements and thus giving some W. P. A. workers 
a job. 

Now we look around us and realize that really it 
was the best thing that could have happened to us; 
if we had continued as our fond parents had dreamed 
we should, today we might be standing on feet of clay. 

Now that I have told you what most of us at 
some time or another have felt inside, and you have 
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started to wonder just where you enter the picture or 
the scene, let me help you understand that we know 
within that we are not self-sufficient; your loving care, 
sacrifices, encouragement and all the little things that 


only parents know how to dispense are really what: 


helped us to come through with only minor injuries 
and a minimum of hurt pride. 

“What more then?” you ask. That is what I 
really want to say. 

Last month the American Magazine conducted a 
contest to find out what youth really demands. 
Answering letters came from all types of young people, 
but the main theme was the same in all cases, the one 
from an honor graduate who is carrying the chain for 
a surveying party in an Arkansas swampland, the 
humblest job on the pay-roll, begs for the same things 
as the letter from a laundry wagon driver who, with 
his bride of three months, has set up housekeeping on 
$15.00 a week in a two-room ¢old-water flat. 

If we were to add the letters all together and 
write one sentence on ‘‘What Youth Really Demands” 
our result would be something like this: 

‘We demand a chance to work and earn an ade- 
quate living; to achieve and be rewarded according to 
our ability and character; to participate in the govern- 
ment of our country; to worship intelligently; to 
marry, to found a home, and to rear our children in 
peace, security, freedom and contentment.” 

There you have it. But what does it mean when 
you read between the lines? 

First—‘‘a chance to work and earn an adequate 
living,”’ in other words, an opportunity. We do not, 
and I wish to emphasize this point, we do not wish 
hand-outs. After all we are only later editions of our 
parents. They, that is most of them, had to build 
and work to get our heritage together. That is what 
we are asking for, too. You, as well as we, have come 
up against someone who has doubted our ability be- 
cause of our age and inexperience. That is one of the 
things we demand to have stamped out. 

We are firmly convinced, and I am sure that you 
are too, that it is most unfair to criticize our efforts 
because of inexperience, when all the time you are 
profiting by our attempts. So why not join our ranks 
—dgive us the opportunity to show you what we can do. 

The second point was to achieve and be re- 
warded accordingly. Our eminent contemporary, Mr. 
Walter Pitkin, may say “Life Begins at Forty,” but 
you and we know that the mind and muscles are at 
their best before the age of forty. We do not ask to 
be pampered, and we will not be crushed by selfish 
and envious seniority. 

Third—we seek to participate in the government 
of our country. Thus far our elders, in their anxiety 
to dominate and grab what they could in the industrial 
world, have allowed politics to fall into the hands of 
a few professional hoodwinkers. Only the young 
orator seems to be able to make a real place for himself 
in politics, and he is usually the tool of older schemers. 
Most of us, if we are stupid enough to attempt to par- 
ticipate in politics, discover that our brains and ideals 
are not desired. Only our feet are in demand for pre- 
cinct polling and messenger service. To compensate 
us for our time and efforts we are offered some trifling 
political position. That is not what we are after. 


The only compensation we seek is the building of a 
greater nation—businesslike, economical, far-seeing, 
honest, dedicated to the enrichment of our lives and 
the lives of our children. 

The fourth item was a sincere request for a church 
in which we might worship God without sacrificing 
our intelligence to worn out creeds and our dignity 
to primitive and childish beliefs. 

My recommendation to those young people would 
be to join All Souls. They plead for a place where 
God becomes the result of man’s experience, the out- 
growth of science and thought, rather than a legend 
which is handed down from century to century without 
being altered even slightly. Fortunately we do not 
have that here. All Souls is not a refrigerator for 
perishable creeds. All Souls realizes that God, like 
time, does not stand still. If He is to fit into our 
every-day life we must become like Him. Here we 
have a church that dignifies the human mind, recog- 
nizes the natural human emotions, and worships 
through inquiry and service. 

Since All Souls seems to encompass all the req- 
uisites, that is probably the reason that her young 
people form such an important part of all her en- 
deavor. 

Fifth—we, the families of tomorrow, have the 
right to own our own homes and not wait a lifetime to 
do so. In order to do this you must realize our worth 
and compensate us accordingly. In that way we can 
give our children the proper security, clothing, educa- 
tion and medical attention, which assure us joyous 
children who will have the opportunity to live and to 
work in security and they, themselves in turn, raise 
joyous children. 

Weare after honesty. We are fed up with rackets 
and conniving politicians. Weare tired of the honeyed 
hypocrisies of some of our well-meaning relatives 
and older acquaintances who are only trying to do what 
is best for us, who “had the same experience in their 
youth and they solved the problem so and so.” That 
is one of the biggest things we wish to eliminate. By 
allowing us more important, more responsible, posi- 
tions we can, with your help, gain our ends. Honesty 
in government, business and even social contacts 
would put life on a much higher plane. It would raise 
the morale of our country and win the respect of other 
nations. I do not mean that you should just walk out 
of your position and turn it over to a younger person. 
That would mean ruin. All I ask is the same thing I 
mentioned before—a “‘chance.”’ A chance to elevate 
society and thus stamp out the petty selfishnesses 
that infest the world today. 

Last, we need leaders—not professional sentimen- 
talists but experienced adults who are willing and 
eager to point out the way. We need a backing, not 
as youngsters trying to get a foothold, but as the 
potential leaders in all fields, the future presidents, 
labor leaders, agriculturalists, educators, and so on, 
of tomorrow. We, who shall some day be in a position 
to point out the way for our children and, God willing, 
for their children too. 

I’m sure you all know the sensation you get when 
you wade into the ocean. The waves recede, the 
sand washes from under your feet and you are thrown 
off balance, you struggle to get a foothold and just 
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about attain one when another wave washes over 
your feet, the sand is again removed and you are 
again struggling for a footing. That is identical 
to the position many young people are in today. We 
need leaders, organizers, such as our own Mr. Green- 
way. If we are struggling to find our balance and 
foothold he is always there with his steadying hand 
and some extra sand to re-establish our footing. More 
people of his caliber, understanding, and ability to 
take an active part in the interest of youth would 
soon give us the leaders we need. 


How often does a minister see week after week 
complete families worshiping together? There are 
very few complete delegations in any church. Easter 
and Christmas are not enough to make the family what 
it ought to be! The women recognize the home from 
the spiritual viewpoint, while the man emphasizes 
its social value. 

Is it fair, is it Christian, to have, for instance, a 
very large active women’s group all year round hust- 
ling and bustling in the interest of the church, and 
have these majority workers represented on the Board 
by but one representative—eleven men and one 
woman? If the honor were awarded in recognition for 
services rendered would it not be eleven women and 
one man? 

Here in All Souls we have women active in all 
phases of church work. The Women’s League, the 
Circles, choir, Sunday school, and Y. P. C. U., are-all 
evidence of that fact. There are others, too, whose 
work is not known to three-quarters of the congrega- 


tion—those who help the minister by typing the year- 
book and doing other odd jobs. 

Women are not a by-product of any church; if 
the truth were told they are the very breath of the 
church in action. 

There are many Christian ministers whom you see 
on Sunday morning from eleven to twelve and by 
appointment only during the week. Imagine Christ 
in the New Testament giving the same organization 
and business methods to his life! A minister’s job 
should be a twenty-four-hour shift. He is not just a 
convention. Not just someone to officiate at weddings, 
funerals, christenings. 

A few days ago my attention was called to a 
glorious painting in the Tate Art Gallery, London. 
It was inspired by Gray’s poem, “Youth on the 
Prow and Pleasure at the Helm.’’ After reading this 
poem William Ety decided to portray it on canvas. 
He painted a golden boat with two triangular sails. 
Upon one of the sails his brush left two birds and upon 
the other a flower garland. 

In the boat he painted four partially draped 
figures, two upright, one of whom is steering the ship 
and the other on the lookout for danger; the other 
two are blowing bubbles and a tiny tin horn. That 
picture well portrays the youth in any church—fifty 
percent in the Lord’s service and the other fifty per- 
cent blowing bubbles. 

In closing, I appeal to the other fifty percent who 
are only interested in having a good time to join in 
the crusade to make America God-conscious. Life 
is too earnest, too real, to blow bubbles. 


The Parable of the Blossoms 


George Hale Reed 


T is now just one hundred years since one of our 
Unitarian leaders, Horace Mann, established in 
Massachusetts the educational system that spread 

to become one of the glories of the United States. As 
secretary of the board of education he had thought 
that his salary would be $3,000. When he found that 
it would be much less, he said, “I shall get my revenge. 
I shall give them more than they pay for.”’ There is 
the note that thrills us as we review his career. He 
did more than fill an office. Some men empty offices. 
Some men fill them. He filled his to overflowing. 

There is a familiar scene in the Gospels in which, 
when Jesus is quietly dining with his disciples, a 
woman, eager to indicate to him her gratitude and 
devotion, pours a box of precious ointment upon his 
head. The disciples did not like what she did. They 
were startled and indignant. They said, “To what 
purpose is this waste? For this ointment might have 
been sold for much, and given to the poor.” But Jesus 
approved, saying, “She hath wrought a good work 
upon me.” 

Apparently the friends who were dining with 
Jesus were troubled at the way she used the precious 
ointment. It was valuable; and she used more than 
was required. Why did she need the whole box? As 
she poured the priceless oil on his head, anointing him 
as the great kings were anointed in symbolic expression 


of her devotion, and as these men saw all the pure, 
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red, fragrant liquid spilled forever, they protested. 
The thrift of their race rebelled. She had needed a 
few drops, and she had used it all. Jesus, however, 
approved her act entirely. What appeared waste 
to the others, constituted to him the very sweetness 
and significance of her service. The crowning beauty 
of what she did was in the seeming waste of the oint- 
ment; in the very fact that the gift was poured, not 
measured; a stream, not drops. The loveliness of her 
service lay in the lavishness of her giving; in the prodi- 
gality of her sympathy, the abandon of her devotion. 
It would have spoiled the act if she had tried to measure 
out just enough for his anointing, and saved the rest. 
Her loyalty knew no calculating. It had no taint of 
bargaining. It gave “the last full measure of devo- 
tion’’; and its beauty lay in its prodigality. 

It is the prodigality of service that gives it singular 
beauty. The noblest devotion of common life is not 
measured, but poured. Like the service of Horace 
Mann, it will give life “more than it pays for.” A 
man gives himself to a work good enough to deserve 
his devotion, and sometimes it may seem that there 
is in his activity a waste of energy and enthusiasm. 
He gives “good measure, pressed down, shaken to- 
gether, and running over.” He might have satisfied 
the requirements of the work with far less devotion. 
He might have parceled his power out for the task, 
instead of pouring his life into the work. And yet, it 
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is the very prodigality, the spendthrift spirit, that 
gives his service its peculiar appeal. Love is radiant, 
because it is not measured, but poured. The anoint- 
ing of parenthood knows no hoarding of affection. 
The mother no doubt might be said to waste affection 
on her child. Apparently a tithe of her love might 
accomplish the same results. A part of such a love 
as hers would protect the babe, and lead him tenderly. 
Yet, as she empties the treasure of her heart upon his 
head, we know that in the very lavishness of her de- 
votion is its beauty. It is lovely because it is not 
measured, but poured. 

The minute we have in our giving the suggestion 
of bargaining, the equation of so much given and so 
much received in return, the aroma of the giving is 
lost. ‘No professional man,” writes a great American 
teacher, ‘‘thinks of giving according to measure. His 
heart is in his work, and for this no equivalent is pos- 
sible.” We can never really repay those who serve 
America as soldiers or true public servants; and we 
are thankful we cannot. If we could pay them in 
money, the light would go out of what they did; as 
it would go if the woman who had poured the oil 
upon the head of Jesus, next day sent a bill for the 
anointing. This kind of bookkeeping would make 
the music of noble memories the rattle of the cash- 
register. It would make history not an epic, but a 


column of figures; not a roll of honor but a pay-roll. 

And here is the Parable of the Blossoms. George 
Herbert Palmer, speaking of the charm of Alice Free- 
man Palmer, said that in her was ‘“‘a wastefulness, like 
that of a blossoming bough.” It is the prodigality 
of the blossoms that gives them their glory. There are 
so many more blossoms than fruits. The trees burst 
into glory, the erchard overflows with pink and white. 
The dandelions splash the green fields with gold, 
and then, in their seedtime, sow the air with silver. 
And in just this lavishness of nature is the charm that. 
no art can reach. “Prodigality, and superfluity,” 
said Richard Jefferies, “are stamped on everything 
that she does.’”’ It is this riot of nature that gives 
compelling beauty; Plato said that “the crowning 
glory of the creative power is its ungrudgingness.” 
We are moved by the riot of fragrant blossom, the seas 
of golden autumn leaves, the tumult of crystal snow- 
flakes. The anointing of the seasons is an outpouring 
of beauty; and so it is ever in the finest human giving. 
“The quality of mercy is not strained.” The quantity 
of kindness is not measured. In what seems the waste 
of the highest devotion is its special beauty. And 
wherever men pour out the power of their lives as 
God pours out the promise of the blossoms, the voice 
of the old day still sounds, ‘“‘They have wrought a 
good work upon me.” 


Kurt Leese and German Liberalism 


James Luther Adams 


HE clergy are as like as peas. I cannot tell them 
apart.” However justified Emerson may have 
been in making this statement one hundred 

years ago, such a judgment would today be very mis- 
leading if applied to religious liberals, whether they 
be clergymen or laymen. Anyone searching con- 
firmation of the supposition that the liberal clergy, or 
laity, are as like as peas should take good care not to 
attend the sessions of the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, held 
in Oxford from August 3 to 8 this summer. At this 
conference it will become evident that there are 
differences not only between the various ways in 
which religious liberalism expresses itself in the dif- 
ferent countries to be represented, but also be- 
tween the various types of liberalism within each 
country. 

In Germany, for example, where religious lib- 
eralism has played a very important role, even beyond 
the national boundaries, these intranational differences 
may very readily be observed. A full survey of the 
different types of religious liberalism in Germany would 
call for a large number of classifications, but there are 
at least three major divisions under which may be sub- 
sumed a wide variety of liberal faiths. The first group 
may be called the liberalism of the religion of Jesus, 
the second, that of left-wing Protestant theology, and 
the third, philosophical, religious liberalism. The first 
type is entirely familiar to Unitarians in England and 
America; the second type, which continues to inter- 
pret liberal religion in the light of the full range of 
Protestant theology or dogmatics, is, in English-speak- 
ing countries, called modernism; the third is in these 
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countries found primarily in academic, unchurched 
circles or among certain groups of humanists. 

The religious point of view of Professor Kurt 
Leese of Hamburg University, the representative of 
German Liberalism on the program of the Interna- 
tional Association, does not readily lend itself to a 
single classification. It would perhaps be most ac- 
curate to speak of him as belonging primarily to the 
third group but as having affinities also with the first 
group, for he combines in his philosophy of religion 
elements coming from Jesus and the Hebrew tradi- 
tion as well as from the more strictly philosophical 
traditions. 

There is, however, one aspect of Professor Leese’s 
liberalism which will be readily identified and appre- 
ciated by liberals of all countries and types. In 1932 
he resigned his pastorate at St. George’s in Hamburg, 
where he had, as a member of the German Evan- 
gelical Church, served since 1921. The reason which 
he gave for resigning was that he could no longer 
conscientiously attempt to fulfill his ordination vows, 
with respect to their theological requirements. Having 
been Privatdozent in philosophy at the University of 
Hamburg from 1928 on, he has since his resignation 
from the pastorate continued with his teaching, and 
more recently he has been appointed full professor of 
philosophy at the University. In view of the fact . 
that Professor Leese had been for some years before 
his resignation recognized as one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers on the philosophy of religion in 
Germany, it goes without saying that his withdrawal 
from the Church of his youth elicited widespread com- 
ment and discussion in the religious press and among 
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churchmen all over Germany. It may confidently be 
asserted, then, that Professor Leese is the kind of 
liberal who staunchly believes in religious freedom. 

Now, although Professor Leese presents his ideas 
with extraordinary force and with an eye to contem- 
porary religious movements, it must be said that his 
books are not intended for the ordinary reader. They 
are, so to speak, for the profession. In his most im- 
portant book on “Die Krisis und Wende des Christ- 
lichen Geistes”’ (The Crisis and Turning Point of the 
Christian Spirit), for example, he employs the his- 
torical rather than the popular or the systematic 
method of presentation, and develops his point of 
view only in the course of a learned and heavily-docu- 
mented survey of the ideas of such a wide variety of 
philosophers as Plato, Augustine, B6hme, Schelling, 
Goethe, Nietzsche, Eucken, Bergson, Scheler, and 
Klages, to mention only a few of the men whom he 
treats. Hence a vivid and comprehensive account 
of his outlook and hope for liberal Protestantism can 
not be attempted within the space permitted here. 
It must suffice to give only a general impression of his 
views. 

Ernest Renan, the eminent nineteenth-century 
French historian and critic, begins his well-known 
essay on “Channing and the Unitarian Movement 
in the United States’ with these words: ‘‘Protes- 
tantism is destined to share the law common to things 
human; I mean, of living and developing without 
ever attaining a fixed point and a permanent state. 
This is its privilege, or, if it is preferred, its curse.” 
Whether this characteristic of Protestantism is a 
curse or a privilege is not difficult for Professor Leese 
to determine. He would say that Renan had singled 
out one of the glorious “privileges” of liberal Protes- 
tantism, namely, its freedom to criticize itself and its 
own past, its freedom to improve itself. Indeed, like 
many other religious liberals, he is convinced that 
Protestantism is in dire need of just this self-criticism 
and self-improvement, and, more particularly, that 
religious liberalism demands a fresh version of its 
message. He believes that not only the dogmas of 
orthodox theology have lost their power or their 
relevance, but also that even the concepts of idealistic 
philosophy and of intellectualized liberalism have lost 
their force and reality. Certain of our flimsy ab- 
stractions are new and of our own making, others have 
a venerable tradition going back to Parmenides, 
Plato, and St. Paul. In his view Plato and St. Paul 
have had an unfortunate effect on Christian thought 
and action by their dualistic philosophies which tend 
to divorce idea and matter, or spirit and flesh, thus 
working detriment to each element. Under this 
Platonic and Pauline influence, spirit and mind have 
been attenuated by false or pseudo-spiritualization, 
and likewise the body and the life of the senses have 
been demonized and consigned to the principalities 
and powers of this world. Thus God and nature have 
been separated, God has become nature-less and 
nature God-less. 

Friederich Heiler, the ex-Catholic theologian of 
Marburg, some years ago in writing of a certain Eng- 
lish Roman-Catholic theologian, said he “had, to 
state it pictorially, only a sense and taste for circum- 
spect, neatly parceled-out aridity which slowly passes 
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throvgh and fructifies a flat and level plain; he did 
not love the roaring mountain water which bursts 
forth foaming out of the mountain stones and, howl- 
ing and thundering, forces its way through mountain 
gorges, often breaking into the fields and peaceful 
estates laughing. . . . He did not consider that the 
still river and artistic canals of the plain level land 
begin as foaming and roaring rivulets.’’ Professor 
Leese would say that this was a characterization of 
one whole side of the Protestant tradition, both liberal 
and orthodox, and he would, like many others of his 
way of thinking in Germany today, bring about a new 
realism and a new vitality by the development of a 
more comprehensive philosophy of Life. Life should 
in this context be spelled with a capital letter, for to 
this school of thought Life signifies the essence of all 
that can possess the true value of reality. 

Professor Leese would not summarily abandon 
the ideas and methods of earlier intellectual liberalism, 
with its attempt to envisage life and reality rationally 
as God, freedom, and immortality, or as Mind or 
Spirit. He would instead break down these neat 
formulas and, still using rational categories so far as 
they are relevant, envisage life and reality anew in all 
of their primitive energy and abounding creativeness. 
In the same way as Professor Paul Tillich, the exiled 
German theologian, proposes a dialectic which com- 
bines an awareness of both the inconceivable creative 
ground of all existing things and of the destructive 
abyss of natural existence, Professor Leese would 
have the modern Protestant return afresh to an ap- 
preciation of the boundless energy and inexhaustible 
Life of all being, thus enlarging our conceptions of 
God, man, and nature. Only in this way, he believes, 
can liberalism or orthodox theology escape from its 
present one-sided and stagnant idealism, pseudo- 
spirituality, and logicism. 

Professor Leese would readily concede to the dia- 
lectic theologians that liberal theology needs a new 
appreciation of paradox and dialectic, but he would 
argue that Karl Barth and his group have failed to 
meet the crisis of Protestantism through wrongly 
interpreting it, through turning their back upon the 
flowing and surging energies of Life, and through re- 
treating into a cloud-cuckoo land of unintelligible, 
bloodless, elusive theological ghosts. On the other 
hand, Professor Leese criticizes the one-sidedly na- 
tionalistic religious movements which have emerged 
from the same background as Nazism: they represent, 
too, an oversimplified outlook on the religious life, 
and are also in need of a fructifying dialectic which 
will save them from a new dogmatism and provin- 
cialism, and which will maintain more fully the claims 
of the mind as well as of the body. Such a dialectic 
of both Apollonian and Dionysian elements is indis- 
pensable if these new religious movements are to meet 
the needs of the modern man, not to speak of fore- 
stalling internal perversion. 

It is clear, then, that Professor Leese will not cast 
his lot with any of the extreme movements in present- 
day religion. He has as little in common with the 
Barthians as he has with the new faith movements in 
Germany or with the ideas of Alfred Rosenberg. 
None of these extreme tendencies has properly under- 
stood and met the crisis of Christianity. That crisis 
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can be adequately dealt with, he believes, only through 
a new dialectic, or uniting of opposites, by which we 
may at once recognize the claims of the life of nature 
against Mind and of Mind against the life of nature, 
both of which claims have much to do with the form- 
ing of a new idea of God. And if these demands are 
met, we shall not be content with the neat formulas 
of the classroom or the catechism or the church con- 
ference. The catch phrases (or what Professor Kirsopp 
Lake calls the “blessed words’’) of ethical theism or 
humanism or science or philosophy will all be weighed 
and found wanting. Indeed, in the end we shall dis- 
cover that only the language of the imagination will 
suffice. 

An understanding of the way in which Professor 
Leese would meet these demands may in some measure 
be indicated by a consideration of his view that we 
need not only a new idea of God but also a new idea of 
man, especially of the ‘Protestant man.’ In his “idea 
of the Protestant man” Professor Leese enumerates 
the spiritual vitamins which he believes would give 
new life-blood to liberalism. The “Protestant man”’ 
should in his opinion avail himself of an entirely new 
and richer complex of experiences and powers which 
would epitomize his understanding of himself and of 
his relation to God and the world. These character- 
istic experiences and powers should be fused into what 
he calls a five-fold Pathos. This word Pathos is 
difficult to translate. A close English equivalent for 
it might be,—a dynamic to be experienced, an ex- 
perienceable reality. 

The five components of this Protestant Pathos or 
dynamic should be: (1) A primitive Christian element: 
the Pathos of freely-given, gracious love which even in 
the crisis of the Christian spirit remains the source of 
power and the “essence of Christianity.” (2) The 
Pathos of the Reformation: the dynamic of venturing 
faith in God which lives only through the free auton- 
omy of the individual soul. (3) The Pathos of philo- 
sophical Idealism: the eternal truth that man shapes 
his life through the use of the freedom inherent in the 
principle of reason (Logos). (4) A Pathos resulting 
from the combining of the dynamic of the Reformation 
and that of Idealism: the Pathos of religious freedom 
(obviously true Protestantism is looked upon as non- 
creedal) which eschews every idolatrous setting up 
of finite objects or goals as final, whether they be the 
Bible, the Church, a creed, a program, or even a 
Pathos. (5) The Pathos of Life-Philosophy; the dy- 
namic and the dialectic of the bodily and the spiritual 
life in sharp opposition to the traditional etherealiza- 
tions and attenuations of Christian theology and 
philosophical idealism, but also in positive depend- 
ence upon the Christian doctrine of creation and 
Christian reverence before the mystery of creation 
with all of its overflowing energy and its ever newly- 
emerging forms. 

Such a condensed formulation of Professor 
Leese’s views can but hint at the richness and vitality 
of his mind and the boldness of his spirit. Each of the 
elements which he would like to see represented in the 
“idea of the Protestant man” is delineated through 
penetrating and suggestive studies of religious and 
philosophical movements and figures, ancient, modern, 
and contemporary. Readers familiar with theological 


literature will quickly recognize the affinities of his 
thought with the attitudes of Goethe, Nietzsche, Al- 
bert Schweitzer, and especially of Paul Tillich and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, to mention only five obviously 
kindred spirits. Curiously enough, however, Professor 
Leese finds Tillich’s (and his censure would apply 
likewise to Niebuhr’s) preoccupation with contempo- 
rary socialistic and proletarian movements unwar- 
ranted. We should like to hear more from him con- 
cerning this aspect of his thinking, not to speak of our 
desire to know more about his views concerning the 
institutional task of the Church or concerning Nazism, 
the German Christian movement, and the new German 
faith movements. 

This all-too-brief and abstract account of Pro- 
fessor Leese’s views may fittingly be concluded with a 
quotation from his discussion of the “essence of Chris- 
tianity,’’ in which we may discern again the affinity 
of his outlook with that of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, who 
was also invited to speak at the Oxford Conference, 
but who, because of his hospital and missionary work 
in Africa, is unable to attend: 


Unconditional love, love without stint or measure, 
is the gracious power of God which, liberated from the 
demonic and the destructive, allows the demonic and 
creative forces free and unfettered to flow forth. Of 
course, this love should not be abstracted and detached 
from the soil out of which it grows, the soil of Israel 
from which it originally burst into flower. It appears 
in the New Testament, and sometimes in the Old as 
well. And Christ is the symbol of it. That symbol 
signifies much more, however, than that doctrine of 
the Person of Christ which is a historically reconstructed 
concept. ... That is oriental mythology. ... Yet 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth can become a source of 
light—and it is only in this sense that he can be a 
genuine ‘‘mediator’’ for us: in this word, in that parable, 
in this deed, in that gesture, letting light through for 
God, who is Agape (Love). And as in the parable of 
the prodigal son or of the good Samaritan, this dramatic 
symbol can attain the eternal and infinite power of a 
radiant and alluring light. “Believing it, as I do, to be 
my life’s task to fight on behalf of the sick under far- 
away stars, I appeal to the compassion which Jesus and 
religion generally call for.’”’ (Quoted from Albert 
Schweitzer, “On the Edge of the Primeval Forest,” p. 
171.) Thus even a little plot of earth in the primeval 
forest of equatorial Africa can be the sphere of this ra- 
diance. And there is no place where it could not burst 
forth. 


Here we have the enduring essence of Christianity. 
And through it in the future as in the past all the dif- 
ferences in free Christianity shall be enriched and 


transcended. 
* * ok 


SSPSALM OF ONE’S OWN LIFE”’ 
George Lawrence Parker 


PIRIT of Freedom, behold this experience I call my own life. 
It is my own and I must live it. 

Companions all about me see but the surface of it. 

They behold me as a spirit, and love me or criticize me as ~ 
suits their taste. 

For them I am but one more painting hung in the gallery. 
Beholding me as they march through they exclaim, “TI like that 
one,” or “I don’t like that one.” 

As I hear them I blush with shame or flush with exaltation. 
I am wounded often; I am often made too proud. 
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And then I contemplate myself and know that none knows 
me but Thee. I rejoice that Thou, Infinite One, hast not hung 
me in a gallery for observation, but kept me close in Thy heart 
to understand me. 

Therefore I turn to Thee for fuller and fuller understanding. 

Behold my own life for what it is, and free me from the 
gnawing sense of comparing myself with other souls. 

My entire estate is known to Thee. The hindrances of 
childhood and youth Thou knowest; and that they are as chains 
upon me is clear in Thy sight. That their high joys also are still 
a golden gleam may be hidden from others, but not from Thee. 

The circumstances and prison cells of maturity; the race I 
could run but cannot run; the plans never completed; the liberty 
that duty seems to turn into slavery; the open air of high thought 
that calls for wings I do not possess; the narrow path I tread 
when the larger path invites me—yea, all of this Thou dost 
know. Thou seest the way I take. 

Thou knowest, too, my deepest self. All the changes of an 
hour and a day are open before Thee. These emotions that like 
a fitful summer day reflect now clouds and now sunshine are not 
hidden from Thine eye. My life of dull habit that others behold 
is not so to Thee, but a changing changeable field over which the 
sweeping winds do blow. 

And so Thou knowest why and how I fail here and succeed 
there, speed here and falter there, climb here and stumble there. 
All, all, Thou knowest! 

So turn I to Thee and boldly say, “This is my life and I 
must live it.” 

So, I throw off the yoke that other men enslave me with; 
throw off the serfdom of social customs; throw off the pressure of 
solidified habits; throw off the shackles of surface faith; throw 
off the thoughts that are but hearsay; and gain a freedom that 
rests in Thee and soars above the dull low plain where my daily 
feet must walk. I become more than what men think me to be, 
yea, even more than I know myself to be. I outlive and outsoar 
my reputation. I shine out beyond my picture colors. I am no 
longer one picture among all the rest. I become a well-beloved 
product of Thee, the Tireless Artist, and know Thy painting is 
not finished. 

Companion with me, O Lord, until Thy finest touch is 
complete in me. 

This life of my own must be what it must be, and I cannot 
change it. 

But with Thy hand ever at work upon it it shall yet be some- 
thing more than men deem it to be. 

In Thy patience teach me patience. In Thy willingness 
to work upon me ever more and moré lead me to a willingness to 
be worked upon, until all Thy colors find reflection in me. 

My own life and I must live it! 

Often would I exchange it for another’s life! Yet if I did, 
how could it then be Thine? 

O, Master Artist, judge not the life I must live, but out of 
that necessity and that relentless must, create the thing that 
may be through relentless pity and resistless love. 

Then shall my own life that I must live be the life I can live, 
and all my limitations be liberated into that which doth not yet 


appear. 
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A SUIT FOR LIBEL 


The American Civil Liberties Union is suing the American 
Mercury for $50,000 for libel. The associate editor, Harold 
L. Varney, published an article on the A. C. L. U. in the December 
number in which he charged that the A. C. L. U. “‘is an organiza- 
tion soliciting contributions under false pretenses and is an or- 
ganization, the real purpose and practice of which is to foster 
revolution in the United States and to overthrow the government 
of the United States by force.” 

The A. C. L. U. points out that Mr. Varney is a former 
secretary of the Italian Historical Society, the Fascist propaganda 
bureau in New York, and has been decorated for his services by 
Mussolini himself. He has also been on the staff of the ‘“Awak- 


ener,”’ a self-styled Fascist publication. "at one time, however, 
Varney was an active member of the I. W. W. 

This is the first suit of this nature brought by the A. C. L. U. 
It holds that libel is outside the protection of free speech or press, 
and that the only question involved is one of damages. The 
question whether a membership corporation may sue for libel 
was settled ten years ago, when the New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice sued the Macfadden Publications for charges 
that John S. Sumner, secretary of the society, was splitting fifty- 
fifty on fines collected through the society, and was awarded 
$10,000 by the court.—Federal Council Bulletin. 


* * * 


FAIR TACTICS NOT FAIR 


Speaking as New Yorkers with a fair of our own in the offing, 
but still of course quite disinterestedly, we wish to appeal to the 
better nature of the city of San Francisco. We wish to ask them, 
more in sorrow than in anger, whether they think one of the 
announced plans for their forthcoming Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition is wholly in accord with the highest standards 
of cricket. We refer, of course, to the exotically tinted sidewalks 
which are being devised by the exposition’s color expert. With 
one of his avowed objects—the reducing of eye-strain—we sup- 
pose no one can pick a quarrel, though when we were young 
eye-strain was reduced by good, honest green: there was no 
loose talk then about magenta and maroon. But to press on to 
the rea! objection, as persons of right feeling must see it. These 
roseate walks, we are told, will ‘raise the emotional level of 
visitors’ to the Golden Gate Exposition, will ‘‘keep them gay 
and vivacious;’”’ more, they will ‘‘make the women appear 
younger, more beautiful, the men more romantic;’”’ and, most 
unkindest cut of all, they will induce the males thus invested 
with iJlusionary glamor ‘‘to spend more freely.’’ There is no 
one, we think, who can fail to see that this is hitting below the 
belt—basely scheming for an unjustifiable advantage. It is 
trickery like this which destroys the confidence which should 
subsist between city and city, particularly when both are having 
fairs. ‘Beautiful,’ “romantic,” indeed! Besides, how do they 
know it will work?—Commonweal. 


* * * 


EXCERPTS FROM A CHURCH BULLETIN 


“Some reasons why we invite you to cometo .. . . Beach, 
for a vacation or for a day’s outing at the seashore. (1) A clean, 
safe beach, well protected by . . . . County life guard service. 
(2) Good fishing, either on the pier, barge, or live bait boats. 
(3) Astrand that provides plenty of amusement, without some 
of the objectionable features that are found in so many beach 
cities. No gambling games are permitted. (4) Convenient to 
. Thirty minute drive by auto, with several good highways. 
An hour’s ride on the P. E. trolley. (5) Thoroughly adequate 
shopping facilities, most of the shops having prices that compare 
favorably with . , .. stores. (6) Moderate rentals for apart- 
ments or houses, furnished or unfurnished. (7) A Community 
Baptist Church, where you may worship God and His Son, Jesus 
Christ. As a Church, we believe in and teach: (a) One God— 
Omnipotent, Righteous, Merciful. (b) One Spirit, who is a 
Person, Divine, very God. (c) One Son, supernaturally born of 
the Virgin Mary. (d) The sinfulness of man, and his utterly 
lost condition. (e) Salvation by Grace through faith in the 
substitutionary sacrifice of Christ. (f) The personal and pre- 
millennial appearing of our Lord in the air for His church. 
(g) The personal and premillennial return of Christ to earth in 
power and Glory. (h) Eternal life with the Lord Jesus Christ 
for the saved. (i) Eternal punishment in the lake of fire for the 
lost.”’—Sent in by Dr. Robert Cummins of Pasadena, Calif. 


* * * 


At no time since English became a fully modern language 
with dictionaries and codifiable standards of usage, has there 
been so high a percentage of slovenliness, laxity and downright 
anarchy in the public use.—Wilson Follett in Atlantic M onthly. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A BRACING LETTER FROM A GREAT LAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I take this opportunity to commend the editor and new 
manager of The Christian Leader for the fine quality paper they 
are giving, which has improved greatly the last few months. 

The editorials and selections of contributed articles contained 
in it keep before its readers the central and essential things in 
the spiritual life of mankind, and must be praised for their 
breadth of vision and catholicity of spirit. In late editions the 
selections by Dr. Frank Adams have been very outstanding and 
instructive. 

Enclosed please find funds to renew my subscription. I 
have been a subscriber for the past five years and enjoy reading 
the paper every week. I believe The Christian Leader is one of 
the best religious weeklies published. 

Tt is amazing how you are able to supply such a high standard 
paper week after week throughout each year at such a reasonable 
price. 

May your coming drive for new subscribers be a success. 

Howard C. Berringer. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


* * 


THAT LITTLE CANDLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

How far that little candle sheds its beams! 

Quite a while ago there appeared in the Leader a brief word 
from Donald Webb of Relief, Ky., asking for books for use among 
the mountaineers. After a little correspondence there was sent 
a box of books from the library of Edwin N. Paine. The box eon- 
tained an unabridged dictionary, a large Bible, a set of encyclo- 
pedias, twenty-five volumes, and a hundred and fifty other 
good books. A boy brought up in the Universalist Sunday school 
in Provincetown, now a successful engineer in New York, paid 
the freight. Now comes a letter of thanks from Mr. Webb. 
He began to preach at the age of sixteen as a Baptist among 
people where little learning was necessary as a preacher.’ He has 
thought himself into the Universalist faith. His letter of thanks 
was most appreciative. He says that those books will enlighten 
a whole section of people who are almost without books. 

Nancy W. P. Smith. 


Provincetown, Mass. 
* * 


DECIDES TO LIVE THROUGH THE SUMMER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is reliably reported that one of our esteemed citizens, 
in his effort to “live through’ the terrible heat of the past week, 
had to resort to a number of different contrivances. When his 
head got too hot he went to his barber and had his hair cut. But 
as he did not have much hair anyway that did not cool him off 
very muck. He bought a pair of suspenders thinking they might 
suspend the heat somewhat. They helped to hold up his pants 
but nothing more. They were “‘concealed suspenders,’’ and they 
only contributed to suspend the heat inside of his shirt, so that 
he was all the more hot. ‘‘Over-head’’ suspenders, or rather 
“over-shoulder’’ suspenders, served not a whit to hang up the 
temperature, they only sustained his pants. He tried Vick’s 
nose-drops, and he now knows to a certainty that that does not 
cool one off a particle. And then the tooth-brush—he bought a 
new one, but the more he scoured the roof the better the heat 
came in, and it came in a plenty even when he kept his mouth 
shut. He got in his auto, and of course when he drove seventy 
or eighty miles an hour he did think it cooled him off some, but 
the instant he stopped and opened the car-door the full force of 
the heat struck him square in the face. He had a call from 
an old friend, a rival gardener, and he just sizzled when he found 
his friend had beaten him to it for the first roasting-ears. He 
boiled over!! But he began to cool off when he saw the four 
white sailing-ships on the green emerald seas on the front shut- 


ters of his white house, and when he read in the evening paper 
that the temperature, 1200 feet over his head, was down to 
freezing, that 1400 feet up it was 23, and finally when he found 
the mercury standing sheepishly at 66 on his side porch the next 


morning!! By that time he had cooled off. So he has decided 
to “live through” the whole summer, if he can!! 
. Ex. 
* * 


OLD AGE BENEFITS AND OUR EMPLOYEES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You will undoubtedly be interested in knowing that the 
Committee on Old Age Security of the Twentieth Century Fund,. 
in its published report entitled ‘‘More Security for Old Age,’” 
recommends that the scope of the Social Security Act be ex-. 
tended to include employees of all religious organizations, now 
excluded from the old-age benefits plan. 

The committee finds that these persons were excluded by 
the framers of the present law chiefly for administrative reasons. 
It recognizes that certain difficulties stand in the way of imposing: 
federal taxes on some of these organizations as employers. 

But the committee believes that a procedure can be devised 
through which contributions and payroll taxes can be collected 
from these religious organizations for the specific purpose of 
providing old-age security benefits. It recommends that im-- 
mediate attempts be made to devise such a procedure. 

The committee also advises the inclusion of several other 
excluded groups as soon as practicable, abandonment of the re-- 
serve fund method of financing old-age benefits for a pay-as-you- 
go basis (with a small contingency reserve), increasing the mini-- 
mum benefits provided, and changing the provisions under which 
states now obtain federal grants for old-age assistance in such a. 
way as to encourage the poorer states to provide more substantial 
payments to their needy aged. The committee’s findings and. 
recommendations are included in the comprehensive book just. 
published by the Fund under the title ‘““More Security for Old 
Age—a Report and a Program.” 

Raymond T. Rich. 


* * 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE MOTHER TONGUE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“A Theology for Christian Missions,’’ Hugh Vernon White,. 
was reviewed in The Christian Leader, and the review was re- 
printed in the Missionary Herald, June, 1937. 

Did Dr. White say his theology is not theocentric, but ‘‘homo-- 
centric?’”’ Webster says: ““Homocentric, having the same cen- 
ter,’’ homos being the Greek adjective for the same, as in homo- 
geneous and many other words in English usage. Again ac- 
cording to Webster, anthropocentric is the converse of theocentric.. 
If one wanted to concoct a word from Latin ingredients would it 
not be hominocentral? What’s the matter with man-centered?” 
Is not English plainer and safer, even for the learned? I ven-- 
ture this impertinence moved by an increasing apprehension for- 
the integrity of the mother tongue, notably in this particular. 

C. L. Carhart. 


* * 


IN FORK RIDGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I preached in Fork Ridge, West Virginia, last week. A- 
delightful place! The little church is on the crest of a high ridge- 
about ten miles out of Moundsville, and all around are lovely 
hills, nearly the size of Cobble. Only they fit more snugly even. 
than those around Joseph’s View. We had dinner at a hill farm 
where you could not take more than a step outside the house- 
without going precipitately down or up! Wonderful folk are there- 
too—enthusiastie and devoted. 

Harmon Gehr. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Light on Religious Trends 


-Religion in Transition. Autobiograph- 
ical essays by SS. Radhakrishnan, 
Charles F. Andrews, George A. Coe, 
Alfred Loisy, J. H. Leuba, and Edwin 
D. Starbuck. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. 
(Maemillan. $2.75.) 


Dr. Ferm, who in 1982 and 1933 pub- 
_lished autobiographical accounts of twenty 
-or more American religious leaders in 
“two volumes entitled ‘Contemporary 
_American Theology,’’ has moved on into 
a wider field in his application of the same 
-method to a group of men who represent 
“Important changes in religious thought. 
Radhakrishnan, interpreter of Hindu phi- 
losophy, and C. F. Andrews (most pro- 
-foundly influenced by Tagore and Gandhi) 
bring us clear indications of the interaction 
of two religions and the consequent 
-emancipation of those who have been 
vitalized by this intimate interchange. 
Loisy, of course, represents the impact 
of modernist views on Rome and the in- 
-evitable response of the papacy. Coe, 
Leuba and Starbuck symbolize three, or 
_perhaps only two, movements in the di- 
rection of a realistic reconstruction of 
_American religious thought. 

One might complain that while Loisy’s 
story is, writ large, that of an interesting 
minority who, a generation ago, found 
historical research a way out of Roman 
- orthodoxy, the movement associated with 
his name has virtually ceased. Rome’s 
_persuasions proved too strong, and new 
issues have arisen such as those lately 
discussed at the Oxford Conference. Or 
-that Starbuck, outstanding representative 
-of concrete and objective investigators 
into religious motivation, admits in this 
essay that there has been a notable decline 
-in productivity in this field, the causes 

(which he suggests) not being very en- 
couraging. Are there, perhaps, new fields 
-of interest for the oncoming scholars? 
Will they decline Starbuck’s invitation 
to renew the experimental (and question- 
-aire) method? Or that Leuba is a 
spent rocket, his negations having served 
-such positive purpose as they had? But 
-one cannot deny the interesting character 
of these essays. They may not justify 
-any generalizations, since their subjects 
are men who have moved in strictly orig- 
inal directions out of the lines of develop- 
ment normal to their youthful associates, 
but they do illustrate effectively some of 
‘the great conflicts within religion and 
- ethics today. 

Radhakrishnan, philosopher though he 
is, sees that the village pilgrim who spends 
-all his earnings to have a bath in the 
-Ganges “has an innate conviction that 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


man does not live by bread alone.’”’ What 
we look upon as superstitions ‘‘are symbols 
of thoughts beyond the reach of our ra- 
tional minds” and they do not deserve our 
derision. From this Radhakrishnan moves 
on to a respect for all creeds, which he calls 
“elementary good manners in matters of 
the spirit.’ He cannot concede to the 
narrowly pious their ‘‘pet fancy that their 
own religion is the flower of the develop- 
ment of religion.’”’ A man so free from 
prejudice is perhaps especially fitted to 
break down our prejudices. For example, 
we who so glibly refer to Indian thought as 
“fatalistic’”’ are arrested by his confidence 
in human choice and action. 

“It is not the part of wisdom to accept 
the collapse (of civilization) as inevitable 
and abandon all struggle against it. It 
would be the surest way of bringing it 
about.”’ Again, “by a change in mental 
and spiritual disposition, we can check the 
rapid decline (here he refers to individual 
decline from the good life) and prepare 
ourselves for a new destiny.’”’ For Rad- 
hakrishnan God is “not the great silent 
sea of infinity in which the individuals 
lose themselves, but 2 Divine person who 
inspires the process first, last, and without 
ceasing.” It is clear that Indian thought 
has a wide range, from something like 
primitive animism to a noble and free 
ethical idealism. 

The essay of Andrews is a little disap- 
pointing; it does tell something of his 
story but it fails to convey the personality 
which is the center of the story. It re- 
veals the experiences and background 
which prepared him to understand and 
follow Tagore and Gandhi, Schweitzer and 
Sherwood Eddy. But read by some one 
who had never seen and talked with him, 
it would fail to suggest his quiet strength 
and serenity. It is a story full of conflict, 
but those who know Andrews value what 
emerged from the struggles. 

Dr. Coe sums up admirably the great 
challenge to the churches which his life- 
work has offered. To him it became clear, 
first, “that we have not merely to apply 
Jesus’ teachings, but also to develop germs 
that were only implicit in them, recogniz- 
ing problems and developing purposes 
that were not in his mind at all; second 
that Christianity will have to reconstruct 
itself at the same time that it endeavors 
to bring about reconstruction in society; 
third, that only a creative education can 
meet the needs here revealed.” He finds 
the churches class institutions standing for 
the perpetuation of a class economy. Does 
his preoccupation with economic and 
political problems reveal a secularism of 
interest? No, for Dr. Coe “the spiritual 
is present wherever persons are present” 
and “to be utterly devoted to whatever 
in heaven or earth is personal is to be re- 


; 
ligiously consecrate.” He is looking for 
positive ethical guidance towards the 
necessary social changes; while plenty of 
religionists are eager to tell us what not 
to do, “‘it is steam, not brakes, that moves 
a train up a gradient.’’ So he turns for 
light to the proletariat; “light, not merely 
heat, is radiating from the refusal of 
workers to accept their lot.’’ While the 
methods of revolution they employ will 
require scrutiny, the awakening of the 
workers is ‘‘an ethical awakening.” 

Loisy’s essay tells his part in that bold 
effort for a small group in the Catholic 
Church who challenged Rome to meet the 
needs of the modern mind. He appraised 
the testimony of historical science to re- 
ligion; he sought what the Church claimed 
to possess already, “the foundation of 
certainty in religious and moral belief,” 
and he called on his Church to see its 
duty “to realize its mission more fully— 
and efficaciously,”’ by the adoption of a 
definite program in place of vague prom- 
ises. Ecclesiastical authority he made ‘‘an 
organ of human education, and not a 
power with absolute right over the intelli- 
gence and conscience of the faithful.”’ Is 
it surprising that excommunication by 
name was finally pronounced? 

Loisy’s final position was that the 
Jewish and Christian religions do not con- 
stitute a primordial, unique and definite 
fact in the evolution of mankind; “‘they 
are a product, remarkable, even the most 
remarkable, of that historic evolution.”’ 

Leuba’s negative position is, inter- 
estingly enough, abandoned just where he 
is most dogmatic in repudiating the need 
for the thought of God. He says, ‘‘A life 
of devotion for the ideal is good, now and 
in itself. The high delight procured by 
such a life does not depend upon the exist- 
ence of God or the eternity of man; it is 
good initself.”” But what does Leuba mean 
by ‘‘good in itself?”’ It is a fine phrase but 
it is just as full of metaphysical implica- 
tions as the word “God.” 

Dr. Ferm is surely right in thinking 
that the great transitions which mark the 
history of religion can best be described 
and interpreted by seeing how they have 
shaped sensitive and significant individ- 
uals and have in turn been hastened by 
such persons. This book is a contribution 
to the understanding of what has been hap- 
pening, let us say from 1880 to 1930. 

H.E.B.S. 


* 


Danny, along with many other little 
lads, went to school for the first time, and 
like many other little boys’ fathers, Dan- 
ny’s father asked him how he liked his 
teacher. 

‘All right,’’ was the reply. 

“Ts your teacher smart?” teasingly per- 
sisted the questioner. 

“Well, she knows more than I do,” 
admitted Danny. — Louisville Courter- 
Journal. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Miss May Andrews, of Hamden, Conn., 
a member of the New Haven Universalist 
church, called at Headquarters July 29. 


Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone has gone 
to his home in Canton, N. Y., for two 
weeks. He will return to Boston Aug. 15 
to prepare for trips to Ferry Beach and 
Murray Grove. 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, associate 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, is spending 
his vacation at The Elms, Hayes Lane, 
Kenley, Surrey, England. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz preached at the union 
services at the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington, Aug. 1, 
and will have charge again on Aug. 8. 
He is spending the week between the two 
services in Washington. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe of Rockland, 
Maine, officiated at the funeral of former 
Governor William T. Cobb of Maine. 
The services, held July 27 in the Cobb 
home at Rockland, were simple, and were 
attended by a large company. 


Rey. Arthur A. Blair, Rev. J. Wayne 
Haskell, Rey. Will C. Roberts, Rev. Ed- 
win L. Noble, and Rey. Barron F. Mc- 
Intire are to take part in the services at the 
Old Meeting House in Langdon, N. H., 
on Ancestors’ Day, Aug. 22. The program 
is dedicated to Dr. Asa M. Bradley. 


A note from Miss Ruth G. Downing of 
Tokyo, states that Shigeko Miyabe, a 
graduate of the Blackmer Home last year, 
has been chosen as representative of her 
college at the Fourth American-Japanese 
Students’ Council to be held at Stanford 
University, August 1 to 7. She arrived 
in San Francisco July 29. 


Rey. and Mrs. George C. Boorn of 
Friendly House, North Carolina, will be 
in the North on their vacation during 
August. They request that no packages 
be sent to Friendly House until after Oct. 
1. They also wish to thank all who have 
so generously remembered the work in the 
mountains during the year. 


Rev. Ray Darwin Cranmer of Santa 
Paula, Calif., and Mrs. Cranmer spent 
the night of July 22 at Joseph’s View, 
the guest house of Dr. van Schaick at 
Beards Hollow, N. Y. They were travel- 
ing by motor for a brief visit in Morris- 
ville and other places in Vermont. They 
will be back in Santa Paula, Aug. 23. 


Rey. Harmon Gehr of Columbus, Ohio, 
was one of the instructors at a Junior 
Institute, Caledonia, Ohio, during the 
week of July 26. Mr. Gehr preached re- 
cently at Fork Ridge, W. Va., and a para- 
graph in Reactions from a personal letter 
gives the color of the place. Mr. Gehr, 


who has been visiting Albion, Pa., will 
join Mrs. Gehr at Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Rey. Gordon Chilson Reardon, minister 
of the Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., according to the New York Times, 
announced July 26 that he had forwarded 
his resignation to the board of trustees, 


giving the financial condition of the so- ~ 


ciety as the main reason. The president 
of the society, Thomas J. Lewis, gave out 
a statement that the financial condition 
of the society was not serious enough to 
compel closing. Mr. Reardon has been 
pastor of the church since 1934. 


Marcus W. Lewis, who has been an 
officer and a member for the past twenty- 
five years of the Board of Management 
(earlier called the Board of Trustees) of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church 
of Washington, and his daughter, Eliza- 
beth, a member of the teaching staff of 
the Washington Junior High Schools, have 
recently returned from a delightful trip 
through southern and central California. 
They were the guests of Mr. Lewis’ son 
Robert and wife (formerly Hazel Powers) 
at their home south of Pasadena, and were 
taken on many side trips to interesting 
points throughout the state in their new 
Packard. Mrs. Lewis for many years 
was a devoted worker in the Church of 
Our Father at Washington. For some 
time Robert, a civil engineer, has been em- 
ployed as an expert on the design and con- 
struction of earthquake-proof public build- 
ings, a subject to which he has devoted 
much study since the Long Beach earth- 


quake. 
a * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Hugh S. Tigner recently resigned 
the pastorate of the Universalist church 
at Middletown, N. Y., to accept a call to 
the church at Canton, N. Y. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight is dean of 
men at Swarthmore College. 

Dr. John Stuart Conning is secretary of 
Our Jewish Neighbors Press Service, is- 
sued by the Home Missions Council, 
New York City. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, national presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Research 
Council, is president of Leland Stanford 
University. 

Rev. James Luther Adams is assistant 
professor at Meadville Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Rev. Stephen Hole Fritchman is minis- 
ter of the Independent Congregational 
Society (Unitarian) of Bangor, Maine. 

Rey. George Hale Reed is minister of 
the Unitarian society in Winchester, Mass. 

Rev. George Lawrence Parker is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Keene, N. H. 


DR. RUFUS A. WHITE 


Dr. Rufus A. White, a clergyman 
prominent in Chicago religious, social and 
civie work for nearly half a century, died 
in that city July 25. For forty-four years, 
until his retirement a little more than a 
year ago, he was pastor of the People’s 
Liberal Church of Englewood. 

Dr. White, born in Franklin, Pa., 
went to Chicago in 1892 after serving 
eight years as a Universalist pastor in 
Newton, Mass. He was one of the original 


‘directors and founder of the Chicago 


Bureau of Charities, and was active in 
consolidating the Children’s Home Society 
and the Children’s Home and Aid Society, 
of which he was president for some time. 

He served as a member of the Chicago 
Board of Education for five years and was 
its vice president for one year. 

* * 


A SUCCESSFUL VACATION SCHOOL 


The Second Universalist Church of 
South Weymouth, Mass., on July 23 con- 
cluded its second annual Vacation Bible 
School, headed by the pastor, Rev. Arthur 
W. Webster. There were periods of wor- 
ship, study, work and play. The school 
was conducted five days each week for 
two and three-quarter hours each day 
during two weeks. 

As some said the “school bell” was not 
loud enough to be heard all over the build- 
ing, a cow bell was used to call together 
the pupils each morning at nine o’clock. 
The youngsters, from four to sixteen 
years in age, formed in a double line out- 
side the vestry and marched in in time © 
with music. A devotional service, con- 
sisting of singing, scripture, and prayer, 
was conducted each day by the pastor. 
At the close of the devotional service a 
brief “Bible drill” was conducted during 
which the pupils familiarized themselves 
with well-known passages and Biblical 
facts. 

Those who say they know about teach- 
ing think it is very foolish to have all the 
children together for the opening exercises. 
Nevertheless, I think that personal ex- 
perience sometimes is of more value than 
book knowledge; and the experience of 
last year convinced me that the young 
children got something out of the opening 
service. They want to be with the older 
children. They want to repeat the Psalms 
with them and add their voices to the 
singing. 

After the opening exercises the pupils 
went to their classes, which were very 
carefu. y graded. And under the super- 
vision of competent teachers they worked. 
for fifty minutes. At the end of the fifty 
minute period the cow bel! sounded and 
it was time for play. 

During the recess period some of the 
teachers took charge of the recreation— 
giving special attention to the younger 
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classes. The recess was a twenty-minute 
period. The cow bell sounded and the 
youngsters hurried anxiously to the classes 
of handwork. 

The handwork, to prevent it from be- 
ing too difficult, was carefully planned, 
with many valuable suggestions coming 
from Mrs. Chamberlain, and a Vacation 
Bible School Institute which was held 
during the spring in town. We were very 
fortunate in procuring good teachers for 
the handwork also. 

On the night of the closing day an ex- 
hibition was held to which the families 
and friends were invited. A program 
showing the daily work was given. It 
included: Opening exercises as used each 
morning, dancing by the beginners fol- 
lowed by a kindergarten orchestra, ‘“‘Cap- 
tain Jinks” by the primary children, reci- 
tations by Pauline Holbrook, dramatiza- 
tion of incidents in the life of John the 
Baptist and Jesus by the junior girls. 
Book-marks were then presented to all the 
teachers by the intermediate girls’ class. 
Mr. Webster was given an eversharp 
pencil. The evening was closed by the 
junior girls reciting a prayer which they 
had adopted in their class work with Mrs. 
Webster. 

The teachers who helped in the school 
are: Miss Dorothy Holbrook, Miss Vir- 
ginia Howe, Miss Gladys McGaw, Miss 
Florence Furse, Miss Maude Jacobs, Miss 
Alice Gardiner, Mrs. Irene Olive, Mrs. 
Harriet Elmer, Mrs. Faye Files, Mrs. 
Edith Billings, Mrs. Mary Sargent, Mrs. 
Alice Baker, Mrs. Miriam Webster, Mrs. 
Lilian Whitaker, and Rey. Arthur W. 
Webster. . 

The total enrollment of the school was 
115. The total cost was $21.33. How 
is it done? someone is going to ask. The 
answer is this: Start to make plans early, 
gather material during the year, interest 
people in the work, and many will offer 
materials needed; have work so planned 
that the waste will be at a minimum, and 
finally, be a frequent visitor at the “‘five 
and dime.” 

Arthur W. Webster. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS ‘ 


The Wednesday or Thursday Round 
Table will probably be regarded as the 
nucleus of British Empire day, since Prof. 
John Perley Davison of Middlebury Col- 
lege, an authority on British history, will 
be available. 

At least one of the Round Tables will be 
devoted to the consideration of the Central 
European problem, probably the most dan- 
gerous in Europe and one that is receiving 
more and more close attention from pub- 
licists. (Those who have been reading a 
certain weekly magazine recently will be 
anxious to hear authoritative statements 
upon this field.) 

Prof. G. Nye Steiger of the Department 
of History, Simmons College, will be the 
guest of the Institute over one night, prob- 


ably Thursday, possibly Sunday night. 
He will conduct a class and a Round Table 
discussion on the present situation in the 
Far East, and confer with those who are 
interested in that field. 

Professor Steiger has taught for some 
years at Simmons College and is the author 
of the Standard History of the Far East 
recently published. He is known to many 
as the writer of the regular article on the 
Far East in Events, the new monthly re- 
view of world affairs. 

It does not at all militate against Pro- 
fessor Andrews’ complacency that the list 
of the I. W. A. faculty of 1937 contains the 
names of three who were at one time or 
another his own major students: Durkee 
(Tufts), Davison (Tufts), Laatsch (Ver- 
mont). 

At the request of certain members there 
will be a special exhibit of postage stamps, 
probably in Rowland Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, Aug. 18, about 8.15. There will 
be especial emphasis on the international 
character of recent issues. Several exhibits 
are being designed to bring out this par- 
ticular point: Little Entente stamps, 
Egyptian Treaty, Jubilees, Chaco, etc., ete. 

There will be a brief round-table discus- 
sion on the topic given above. 


Notices 


MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Sunday, Aug. 8, sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sunday, Aug. 15, sermon by Dr. Roger F. Etz. 

Sunday, Aug. 22, sermon by Walter Gabell, Jr., 
Philadelphia. 

Sunday, Aug. 29, sermon by Rev. William Haney, 
Fort Plain, New York. 

Sunday, Sept. 5, sermon by Rev. Benjamin Hersey, 
Portland, Maine. 

Monday, Sept. 6 (Labor Day), closing of Murray 
Grove House. 


Important Dates 


Annual Meeting—Saturday, Aug. 14. 

Annual Fair—Friday and Saturday, Aug. 20 and 21. 

Annual Birthday Party—Saturday, Aug. 28. 

Combined Institute—Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, General Sunday School As- 
sociation and the Young People’s Christian Union,— 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Sept. 3, 4 and 5. 

Rates are as low as possible in order to operate 
the hotel, which is not run for profit. They start 
from $14 per week up, depending upon size and loca- 
tion of room, and number in each room. Rates in- 
clude room and board. Rooms may also be reserved 
in the Ballou House. Address reservations to Frank 
Smith, Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 
Donations to the Fair may be sent to the same ad- 
dress. 

. # 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ments to the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline of the Universalist General Convention will 
be presented at the session to be held in Chicago, 
October 20-22, 1937, it being understood that where 
no changes are suggested these Laws shall remain 
as at present: 

Article I—Line 10 

Change “shail” to “‘may.’’ This makes action by 
the Fellowship Committee permissive—not obliga- 
tory, as at present. 

Article II—Section 1 

Change last sentence to read as follows: “The Sec- 

retary of the General Convention shall be ex officio 


} 
a member and the Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 


Article II—Section 4 

Amend so the Section would read as follows: 

4, In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article, the Central Committee of 
Fellowship shall have power: 

(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes, 
clergymen and licentiates not within the jurisdiction 
of any State Convention. 

(b) To withdraw fellowship from any State 
Convention which does not fulfill the requirements 
of the Laws of Organization for the Universalist 
Church, or which violates the Laws cf Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline. 

Renumber present sub-sections b, ¢, d, e, f to sub- 
sections, c, d, e, f, g. 

Amend present sub-section “f’? by adding after the 
last word, “exists,” the following: “and to authorize 
the official list of State Conventions in fellowship 
with the General Convention.” 

Amend by adding a new sub-section (h) to read as 
follows: 

(h) To authorize the classification of ministers in 
fellowship under the following headings: 

1. Active. Those settled as ministers of Univer- 
salist churches or of federated churches in fellowship 
with some State or the General Convention, and 
those actively engaged in denominational service or 
as officers or faculty members of theological schools. 

2. Affiliated. Those engaged in secular employ- 
ment but found useful as part time workers, or as 
occasional or emergency preachers. 

3. Retired. Those who after years of active ser- 
vice, as required by the pension laws of the Univer- 
salist General Convention for pension eligibility, or 
who for reasons of advanced years and conditions 
of health, have retired from active pastorates. 

4, Associate. Those who though in fellowship 
with this Convention are engaged in the service of 
other denominations or churches not in Universalist 
fellowship. 

Article II—Section 7 

Amend so that the section will read as follows: 

7. “If at any proceedings instituted under these 
rules it should be manifestly improper for any mem- 
ber or members of a committee of fellowship to act 
therein by reason of relationship to any of the par- 
ties concerned, or from any other cause whatsoever, 
then the Executive Committee of the State Conven- 
tion, or the Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, as the case may require, shall appoint in 
place of the person or persons thus ineligible one or 
more disinterested persons, who shall, for the pur- 
poses of the particular case, act with the remaining 
members thereof, or in lieu of the regular commit- 
tee if all the members are disqualified as above.” 
Article [II—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. “Any State Convention, organized in accord- 
ance with the laws of the General Convention, and 
applying at any session, may be admitted to fellow- 
ship by vote of the Convention. Any parish, or- 
ganized in accordance with the laws of the General 
Convention, applying to the Convention having ju- 
risdiction, may, on recommendation of its committee 
of fellowship, be admitted to fellowship by vote of 
the Convention in session, or in the interim between 
Conventions by the Board of Trustees of said Con- 
vention.” 

Note: There is now no provision for admission 
to fellowship of parishes outside the jurisdiction of a 
State Convention. Furthermore, in the case of the 
General Convention, which meets only every two 
years, delay would be saved by having the Central 
Committee of Fellowship authorized to grant fel- 
lowship to a parish between sessions of the Conven- 
tion. This would not be so important with State 
Conventions, which meet every year. 


Article II1I—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “All denominational bodies existing in any 
state, and all clergymen and licentiates resident 
therein, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Convention of that state’—the rest of the section to 
remain as is. 

Article II1I—Section 3 
Amend so that it will read as follows: 
3. “Upon the removal of any clergyman or licen 
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tiate in fellowship from one state to another he shall 
send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergyman 
.or licentiate, of which action advice shall be given 
him. The letter shall be signed by at least a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee that issues it, 
-and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for 
not doing so. If the latter committee shall be satis- 
fied of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergy- 
man or licentiate the Fellowship of the State Con- 
vention, or the General Convention, as the case 
may be, and unless charges are pending, such action 
shall not be delayed beyond one year. A letter of 
transfer shall not affect the relationship of a clergy- 
man or licentiate to the Convention by which it was 
issued until fellowship shall have been granted to 
him by another Convention. And the committee 
accepting a letter of transfer shall give notice of its 
acceptance both to the committee which issued it and 
to the person affected by it.” 


Article I1I—Section 4 

Amend to read as follows: 

4. “No letter of transfer shall be issued to a clergy- 
man or licentiate if charges have been preferred or 
‘are pending against him, or if any member of the 
Committee having jurisdiction shall know anything 
to affect his standing at the time, which seems suf- 
ficient ground for charge against him. But unless 
charges shall have been preferred in due form transfer 
shall not be withheld for more than a year from the 
time of his removal.” 

Article [1I—Section 5 

Amend to read as follows: 

5. “Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the committee 
of fellowship having jurisdiction, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church.” 

The rest of the section as at present. 

Article III 

Add as Section 6 present Article IV, Section 3. 
Article III 

Add as Section 7 present Article IV, Section 5. 
Article I[V—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. Fellowship may be withdrawn by the Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction for violation of or 
non-compliance with the conditions on which it is 
given, or for the causes following, viz.: 

i. From a State Convention. 

(a) For not having at least four active parishes in 
fellowship or otherwise not fulfilling the Laws of 
‘Organization for the Universalist Church or for violat- 
ing the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Dis- 
cipline. ? 

ii. From a Parish. 

(a) For settling as pastor a clergyman not in fel- 
lowship or who has been refused fellowship, or who 
thas been disfellowshiped, except as provided in Sec- 
tion 6 of Article III. 

(6) For neglecting for the period of two consecu- 
tive years to support regular public worship. 

iti. From a Clergyman. 

(a) Same as at present. 

Add paragraph (e) 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges and 
trial, provided that such action shall be taken only 
on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Commit- 
tee. In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Central Fellowship Committee, such action must be 
by unanimous agreement of the Committee with the 
approval of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. 

Article 1V—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “Any clergyman desiring to withdraw from 
fellowship and giving written notice thereof to the 
Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction shall, 
if no charges be pending or preferred against him, be 
entitled to a certificate of good standing, provided 
that no reason be known by said Committee why 
such a letter should be withheld, and notice of such 
action shall be duly published by the Committee.” 


Article IV 

Amend by transferring Sections 3 and 5 to Article 
III, renumbering them as necessary. Inasmuch as 
these deal with the admission of men to fellowship, 
they should not be included in the section which deals 
with withdrawal of fellowship. 

Article IV—Section 4 

Omit entirely. The only change this omission 
would make would be to make obligatory a probation- 
ary year for all men of other fellowships who apply 
for our fellowship. For example, your committee 
finds that other denominations require this of ‘our 
men, so it seems wise to omit this provision, letting 
this item be covered by Article III, Section 5, of the 
present laws. 

Article V—Section 1 

Amend beginning in line 4, after the word ‘“‘fel- 
lowship,” by omitting all beginning with the word 
“of”? and ending with ‘‘as the case may be”’ in line 7, 
by inserting the words “having jurisdiction.” The 
rest of the section to remain as at present. 

Article VI—Section 1 

Amend so it will read: 

1. “‘Letters of license, intended to be preliminary 
to ordination, for the term of one year, subject to 
revocation, authorizing such licentiates to preach, 
but not to administer any Christian ordinance, may 
be granted by the Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction to such candidates as, on due examina- 
tion, may be deemed worthy, provided they shall file 
with the committee a certificate of membership in 
some Universalist church, and their assent to the 
faith of the Universalist Church.” 

Article VI—Section 2 

Amend Line 6 so it will read as follows: ‘‘some Uni- 
versalist minister in good standing, shall unite in a 
letter requesting the” 

Article VI—Section 3 

Substitute the following as a new Section 3: 

8. “In cases where circumstances may make it 
inconvenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for license, the Committee may appoint a 
special commission for that purpose, which shall re- 
port its findings and recommendations, on which the 
Committee may act.” 

Article VI—Section 4 

Omit present Section 3 and make new Section 4 
read as follows: 

4. “Licenses under this Article shall be issued only 
to residents of the jurisdiction granting them, but 
they may be transferred upon the removal of the li- 
centiate to another jurisdiction, and shall remain in 
effect if the transfer be accepted by the Committee 
of Fellowship of the new jurisdiction. All licentiates 
shall, for purposes of representation, be regarded as 
laymen and therefore not eligible as clerical delegates. 
Article VII—Section 1 

Line 3, change ‘‘a Committee of Fellowship” to 
“the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Lines 13 and 14, change to read as follows: “‘spirit 
of the Universalist faith, the intellectual equipment, 
and the personal and spiritual qualities which give 
promise of useful service in the ministry.” 

The rest of the section to remain as/at present. 
Article VII—Section 3 

Line 7, change ‘‘a Committee”’ to “the Committee.” 
Article VIII—Section 6 

Line 6, omit the word “‘suspend’’.so that the line 
will read: “‘Committee to acquit, admonish or with- 
draw Fellowship.” 


No amendments are suggested for the rest of the 
laws, namely: Articles VIII to XIII inclusive, these 
to remain as at present. ; 

Roger F’. Biz, Secretary. 
~ * 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 

Notice is hereby given that an amendment to the 
By-Laws of the Universalist General Convention 
proposed by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey at the Con- 
vention of 1935 will be presented at the session to be 
held in Chicago, October 20-22, as follows: 

To amend Article VII, Section 8, by substituting for 
the words “shall be invested and expended” the words 
“may be invested or expended’”’ so that the section 
shall read: “3. All property or monies which may 
come into the possession of the Convention and for 


which no specific designation has been made may be 
invested or expended at the discretion of the Con- 
vention or by the Board of Trustees when the Con- 
vention is not in session.” 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
x * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Dual Fellowship has been granted to Rev. Walter 
Raymond Blackmer (Congregationalist) of Rich- 
mond, Vermont, as of July 6, 1937. 

T. W. Horsiield, Secretary. 
#, -# 


SPECIAL FAMILY RATES AT FERRY BEACH 


During the period from August 21 to Labor Day, 
the Ferry Beach Park Association will offer a special 
rate for families (two or more people) of 30 percent 
less than the scheduled charges for board and lodg- 
ing. This is an experiment to encourage Universalist 
families and their friends to take advantage of the 
splendid facilities during the two weeks when the 
Boy Scouts are present on the camp ground. For 
reservations and further information, write to R. F, 
Needham, Secretary, the Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

x * 


MURRAY GROVE 


On Aug. 20 and 21 the Murray Grove Association 
will hold its annual fair in the Ballou House at Mur- 
ray Grove. 

The proceeds of the fair go to cover a major por- 
tion of fixed charges, taxes and insurance, and it is 
sincerely hoped that all members and friends will be 
as generous as in the past. 

Any contributions or salable articles will be 
greatly appreciated by the chairman of the fair 
committee, Mrs. G. Wilmer Suplee, 3216 North 
17th Street, Philadelphia. 

After July 31 address care Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, N. J. 

The Birthday Party will be held Aug. 28, and con- 
tributions should be sent to Miss Irene H. Douglass, 
281 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

x o* 


FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting 

The first annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association of the Universalist Church (incorpo- 
rated August 25, 1936) will be held Monday, August 
9, at 1.30 p. m.,in the Quillen, Saco, Maine, to hear 
reports, elect officers and directors, and take action 

on any matters that may legally come before it. 

Ernest E. Sodergren, 
Clerk of the Corporation. 
<r % 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION OF 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
Official Call 

The 49th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., 
will be held at Turkey Run State Park, Indiana, from 
August 24 to 27, inclusive, for the transaction of any 
business that may legally come before it and to act 
fipon the following proposed amendments to the 
Constitution: 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-a, by inserting 
after the word “officers”? the words “and trustees;” 
and by striking out the word “annual” and inserting 
in its place the word “biennial.” 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-b, by inserting 
after the word “‘officer” the words “or trustee except 
the Secretary and the Treasurer,” and by striking 
out the word ‘three’ and inserting in its place the 
word ‘‘two.”’ 

To amend Article IV by striking out in its entirety, 
Section 3. 


To amend Article IV, Section 4, by striking out 
the phrase, “June first for the ensuing term,’’ and in- 
serting in its place the phrase, “‘the first day of June 
next preceding the biennial convention.” 

To amend Article V, Section 1, by striking out the 
words “annual conventions’? and inserting in their 
place the phrase, “regular meetings every two years 
beginning in 1937;’? and by striking out after the 
words “but, if no,” the word “annual” and inserting 
in its place the word “regular,’”’ and by striking out 
after the words, “‘shall be called to be held as afore- 
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said the,” the word “annual” and inserting in its 
palce the word “regular.” 

To amend Article V, Section 4, by striking out the 
words “annual conventions” and inserting in their 
place the words “‘regular meetings.” 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 


for catalog 


Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


Bromfield St. Boston 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The General Convention 
President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D. D., 
Joliet, Ill. 

Secretary and General Superintendent—Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, - 
Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 

Beacon St., Boston. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Women’s National Missionary Association 


President—Mrs. Irving L. Walker, Coldwater, N. Y. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Waltham, Mass. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 


Chairman—Henry M. Cary, Jr., 5 Sakurayama, 
Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 


President—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist National] Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama— 
Georgia—Rev. Leonard Prater, Winder. 
Iowa—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville. 
Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 


Sts., Junction City. 
Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 305 Bryan St., 
Hopkinsville. 


Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Subscribe NOW ! 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

Neu York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

North Carolina— 

Ontario— Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruthven. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 11th St., 
Providence. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 

Manager 

Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 
Directors 

President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 

George F. Hughes, Waltham, Mass. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Malden. Victor A. 
Friend, Melrose. Carl A. Hempel, Swampscott. 
George F, Hughes, Waltham. Ernest C. Jones, 
West Somerville. Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree. Rev. Warren 
B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur E. Mason, 
Boston. Robert F. Needham, Arlington. Cornelius 
A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Portland. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. A. Francis 
Walch, Yarmouth. : 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth, 

New York: 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: W. W. Warner, Kent. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston, Mass. Charles B. 
Ladd, Everett, Mass. Rev. W. H. Macpherson, 
D. D., Joliet, Ill. Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, 
Maine. 

Clerk, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Brookline, Mass. 


Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 

Alan, arriving home from school, beamed 
with such happiness that he almost forgot 
he was hungry. 

“T didn’t know my second-grade teacher e 
liked me so well, Mummy,” he confided. h 
“T heard her talking to some of the other aN i A t 1 Pp O 4 fi al 
teachers, and she must be awfully fond of ; ; 
me! Do you know what she said?” 


‘What did she. say, Alan?’’ queried eadi nn S 
mother. — @e@ @ 


“She said that the happiest day of her 
life was the day little Alan Williams was 
promoted into the third grade.”—Hz- 


change. igi ; for k W hi | b 
The millionaire, whose daughter the ree Ors Ip L. Griswold. Willams 


young man had just saved, was insistent 
that he accept a cash reward. Finally, to 
save an embarrassing situation, our hero 
said casually: 


‘Well, if you insist, just give me a golf ° ee 
SU estes searsebe, 5° } Great Literature Used to Evoke a Religious Mood 


A week later he received a telegram from 
the father: “Have bought for you the 
West-end Golfers’ Club, and am now nego- 
tiating for the Sunnyside Links.’’—Wall 


Street Journal. “T congratulate you on the splendid collection, 

; eae Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship. It 
“Ah,” said the guest as they approached wee 

the house, “Ince your dearsonan tits is time our Protestant Church turned to such a col- 

ter awaiting us on the porch.” lection for the enrichment of the worship services. 

oe fees the nosy “The rc in the While of course I would not deny that the Psalms 

short .trouk Signy, MOR ERey ag Tesla ae and certain other portions of the Scripture have a 

fellow in riding breeches is my wife.”’— 5 Be gol ‘, : 

Whitewright (Texas) Sun. beauty and vitality which we can ill afford to lose, 


* * 


I am conscious also of the limitations of such ma- 


Two girls were discussing men. terial for purposes of modern inspiration. Your 


“Which would you most desire in your 


hos bass litem aavealeheoreippesnanetl own selection from the treasures of all ages supplies 
asked Dorothy. a real need, and the valuable indexes give the book 
“‘Appearance,’”’ responded Alpha, “and 


a flexibility of use which doubles its value.” 
the sooner the better.””—Eachange. 


—* —FProf. Albert E. Bailey, author of “The 
“Whatsa idea razzing my car? I’ve Gospel in Art,” “The Use of Art in 
had this car for three years and never ae. a ere ale : 
ead a eae ceais Religious Education,’ “Religion in Art 
““You mean you’ve been in that wreck Series,” “The Life of Christ,” “Christ 
for three years and never had a car.”— in Recent Art.’’ Chicago Theological 
rade he Seminary, Chicago. 


It can now be assumed that all danger of 
a European war is past. In fact, the out- 
look is so peaceful that Soviet Russia 
has to shoot its own generals.— Howard 


Brubaker in The New Yorker. “Price $1.00 each 
* * 
Life in Spain is simplified by the fact In lots of 25, 90 cents 50 or more, '75 cents 


you can open every day with the question, 
‘Well, what'll we do today; go to war or 
go to war?” —H.1. Phillips in Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


So * 


An experimenter extinguished a candle- Universalist P ublishing House 


flame by playing a high note on the violin. 


It may develop that Nero has been un- 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
justly censured.—Washington Post. 
* * 
“Does your son play on the piano?” 
“No; he can’t climb that high yet.”— : 
Windsor Daily Star. (ADE RETEST FR A A 


